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This  Orbit  issue  has  been  a long  time  coming,  reflecting 

both  the  continuing  upheavals  in  education  (our  schedule 
was  revised  so  that  Orbit  could  publish  on  a few  “hot” 
issues,  Bill  160  for  example!)  and  the  growing  popularity  of  an 
Action  Research  approach  to  educational  reform.  It  was  hard  to 
create  a cut  off  point  for  contributors  and  even  then  we  had  to 
leave  out  leading  action  researchers  both  here  at  OISE/UT  and 
elsewhere  in  the  province.  To  keep  abreast  of  the  growing  action 
research  field,  readers  may  want  to  log  into  the  new  on-line 
journal  created  by  Gordon  Wells,  an  international  editorial 
board,  and  his  colleagues  in  DICEP  (the  action  researcher 
community  featured  in  the  first  section  of  this  Orbit  issue,  at 
http:/ /www.oise.utoronto/~ctd/networks/) 

We  think  it  is  indicative  of  the  spirit  of  Ontario  educators 
that  action  research  initiatives  are  growing  at  this  stressful  time 
in  our  school  system’s  history,  something  which  has  impressed 
the  newly  created  College  ofTeachers  (see  Frances  Squire’s  arti- 
cle). As  budgets  are  cut,  curricula  revised  and  new  accountability 
systems  introduced,  and  as  education  is  portrayed  in  the  media 
as  broken  or  mediocre,  a new  collective  enterprise  is  being 
built.  Teachers,  school  and  board  administrators,  and  university 
professors  are  working  together  to  conduct  research  that  will 
make  a difference  to  classroom  practice.  For  readers  who  are 
baffled  by  the  concept  of  an  already  overburdened  teacher  tak- 
ing on  the  role  of  researcher,  we  invite  you  to  browse  this  issue, 
written  mostly  by  teacher-researchers.  We  also  suggest  you  start 
with  Gordon’s  article  which  points  to  some  underlying  princi- 
ples for  action  research  and  explains  why  it  marks  a very  radical 
shift  for  the  study  — and  enactment  — of  education. 

The  core  of  this  issue  — the  meaty  first  section  featuring  the 
DICEP  group  (an  acronym  for  the  Developing  Inquiring 
Communities  in  Education  Project)  — was  edited  by  two  teach- 
ers (Barb  Smith  and  Monica  Stewart)  who  have  used  action 
research  to  transform  their  own  concept  of  teaching  and  learn- 
ing. But  this  sounds  too  dry  — there  is  a lightness  and  energy 
in  the  DICEP  articles  which  should  convince  the  most  skeptical 
reader  that  what  action  research  takes  away  in  time  spent  on 
reading  and  reflection,  it  gives  back  in  passion  for  teaching  and 
learning,  for  inquiry  and  change.  The  passion  for  teaching  is 
there,  whether  focused  on  literacy  development  (Donoahue, 
Shechter,  Allen),  the  student-teacher  relationship  (Giles),  or 
classroom  and  school  culture  (Hume,  Haneda).  Barb,  in  her  own 
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article,  introduces  the  radical  idea  of  students  taking  responsibil- 
ity for  their  school  by  using  an  action  research  cycle  to  observe 
a problem,  read  and  reflect  on  it,  share  their  inquiry  with  others, 
and  modify  practices  accordingly.  Monica  uses  a similar  cycle  of 
collecting  research,  summarizing  it,  and  sharing  it  with  others  to 
help  set  the  direction  for  the  future  of  the  DICEP  community. 

The  next  section,  edited  by  Clare  Kosmk,  challenges  outdated 
ideas  about  teacher  education  and  teacher  development,  mainly 
that  teacher  education  goes  on  in  the  university  and  is  separate 
from  the  practices  of  the  teaching  profession.  Clare  describes  an 
innovative  preservice  teacher  education  program  at  OISE/UT 
which  is  built  on  an  action  research  model.  Two  of  Clare’s  students 
(De  Sousa  and  Grozelle)  share  with  readers  how  action  research 
prepared  them,  more  than  any  other  educational  experience,  for  a 
teaching  career.  It  helped  them  believe  in  their  own  ability  to  be 
inquirers  and  to  cultivate  this  ability  in  their  students. 

In  the  next  section,  Lynne  Hannay  focuses  on  what  she  has 
learned  over  the  years  in  introducing  action  research  to  teachers 
throughout  the  province  and  arrives  at  a set  of  principles  for 
integrating  it  in  classroom  practice.  Lynne  talks  about  the  spiral 
of  “act,  reflect,  revise”  as  guiding  her  own  work  as  an  education 
researcher  and  consultant  and  about  how  it  could,  and  perhaps 
should,  guide  good  teaching  everywhere.  Two  colleagues  and 
teacher-researchers  share  their  application  of  the  action  research 
spiral  to  assessing  a literacy  program  (Blomfield)  and  adjusting 
the  teacher-student  relationship  (Erb). 

The  last  section  takes  a more  distant  look  at  all  this  activity. 
Clive  Beck  gives  us  the  history  of  action  research,  going  all  the 
way  back  to  Hegel  and  Dewey  before  bringing  us  to  the  present 
and  the  definition  that  action  research  is  “research  done  by 
practitioners  in  the  context  of  their  practice  with  a view  to 
understanding  and  improving  that  practice.”  Frances  Squire 
explains  how  the  College  ofTeachers  is  using  a similar  defini- 
tion to  integrate  action  research  into  its  professional  learning 
framework.  At  the  very  end,  Angela  Hildyard  cautions  how  the 
strength  of  action  research,  its  close  ties  to  practice,  may  also 
bring  it  under  attack. 

As  editors,  we  are  proud  to  have  been  involved  in  putting  this 
issue  together.  We  see  the  growing  strength  of  action  research  to 
be  a major  reason  for  believing  that  the  education  system  in 
Ontario  will  continue  to  improve  the  opportunities  for  learning 
and  development  that  it  provides  for  all  who  are  involved.  0 
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It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine,  now,  that  when  I came  to 
Canada  in  1984, 1 had  never  heard  of  action  research,  nor 
of  working  on  collaborative  projects  with  teachers.  In  those 
days,  I was  a more  or  less  unregenerate  university  researcher  who 
believed  (or  at  least  acted  as  if  I believed)  that  researchers  found 
out  “the  truth”  and  then  told  teachers  what  they  should  do  as 
a result.  In  the  intervening  years,  I have  discovered,  first,  that 
research  does  not  lead  to  universal  conclusions  that  can  be 
“implemented”  identically  in  every  classroom  and,  second,  that 
lasting  improvements  in  students’  learning  opportunities  do  not 
occur  as  a result  of  top-down  recommendations  from  “experts”  so 
much  as  from  changes  made  by  teachers  working  together  in  the 
fight  of  continuing  inquiry  and  reflection  on  their  own  practice. 

This  change  in  my  own  approach  to  research  has  come  about 
largely  through  the  opportunities  I have  had,  over  the  last  1 2 
years,  to  spend  time  as  a participant  observer  in  the  classrooms 
of  effective  teachers  and,  with  them,  to  discover  the  value  of 
collaborative  inquiry  into  topics  of  shared  concern.  Working 
in  this  way  has  given  me  a different  and  richer  understanding 
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of  learning  and  teaching  that  cannot  be  gleaned  from  reading 
the  “research  literature.”  Academics  who  carry  out  research  in 
classrooms  typically  work  on  well-defined  problems  and  seek  for 
clear-cut  solutions;  this  is  both  the  strength  and  the  limitation  of 
their  contribution.  However,  as  I discovered  when  I gave  up  the 
stance  of  the  detached,  “objective”  outsider  looking  in,  the  prob- 
lems addressed  by  teacher  researchers  are  rarely  well-defined,  nor 
does  solving  them  bring  an  end  to  inquiry.  For  as  one  issue  is 
resolved,  new  aspects  of  practice  are  rendered  problematic,  and 
from  the  vantage  point  of  each  new  understanding  achieved,  the 
complexity  of  learning  and  teaching  becomes  ever  more  apparent. 
The  challenge  to  improve  practice  and  increase  understanding  is 
thus  never  ending;  this  is  what  makes  collaborative  action  research 
so  interesting  and  rewarding. 

In  what  follows,  I shall  try  to  summarize  some  key  features 
of  the  fuller  understanding  of  learning  and  teaching  that  I have 
gained  as  I have  shared  in  some  of  my  teacher  colleagues’  continuing 
inquiries  and  reflected  with  them  on  their  significance  in  the 
light  ofVygotsky’s  sociocultural  theory. 

Learning  Is  Becoming:  A Continuing 
Transformation  of  the  Person 

Learning  and  development  — in  school  as  well  as  outside  — 
necessarily  involve  the  whole  person:  feelings  and  values  as  well 
as  intellectual  competencies,  aspirations  and  dispositions  as  well 
as  skills  and  knowledge,  ways  of  relating  to  others  as  well  as 
honing  individual  accomplishments.  As  Vygotsky  argued,  learning 
leads  development;  it  does  not  simply  add  to  an  accumulating 
store,  but  shapes  the  very  identity  of  the  learner  through  the 
transformation  of  the  ways  in  which  he  or  she  is  able  to  take 
part  in  activities  alone  and  with  others.  Teachers  have  always 
known  this,  although  they  have  been  discouraged  from  acting 
on  their  intuitive  understanding  by  the  way  in  which  statements 
of  curricular  goals  and  intended  outcomes,  developed  by  experts 
outside  the  classroom  community,  tend  to  treat  these  comple- 
mentary facets  of  learning  and  development  as  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent. Of  course,  the  mastery  of  discipline-based  knowledge  and 
procedures  is  important,  but  it  needs  to  be  rooted  in  the  affective 
engagement  and  commitment  of  teachers  and  students  working 
together  on  topics  and  issues  that  are  socially  as  well  as 
personally  significant. 

Learning  Takes  Place  in  a Community 

In  whatever  way  it  is  organized,  a class  is  more  than  a collection 
of  individuals.  Over  their  time  together,  these  individuals 
(teacher  with  students)  establish  particular  values  and  routines 
that  guide  their  moment-by-moment  activity  and  interaction. 

In  effect,  they  become  a community  — whether  they  are  aware 
of  it  or  not.  However,  when  the  importance  of  community  is 
recognized  and  valued,  and  time  and  effort  are  given  to  collabo- 
rative community-building,  the  benefits  are  substantial,  both  for 


the  class  as  a whole  and  for  each  of  its  individual  members. 

An  important  part  of  a community  is  its  history  — the  events 
and  activities  that  members  have  experienced  together  and  the 
meanings  that  they  have  made  of  these  experiences.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  time  spent  in  whole-class  reflection  is  so  important, 
at  the  end  of  particular  activities  as  well  as  of  whole  units,  in 
order  to  discover  what  has  been  learned,  both  of  content  and 
of  processes,  and  to  build  on  individual  learnings  to  construct 
a common  understanding.  Furthermore,  it  is  by  considering 
where  we  have  come  from  that  we  can  discover  where  and  who 
we  are;  we  can  also  see  where  we  want  to  head  next  and  deter- 
mine what  we  shall  need  to  do  to  get  there. 

A Message  from  DICEP 

We  are  a small  group  of  action  researchers,  including 
classroom  teachers  from  elementary  to  graduate  level, 
university  faculty  and  graduate  students,  who  meet  once  a 
month  to  discuss  our  classroom  inquiries  and  to  provide  one 
another  with  professional  support  and  encouragement.  Our 
aims  are  to  increase  our  understanding  and  improve  our 
practice  by  investigating  issues  arising  directly  from  our 
practice  and  interpreting  the  evidence  we  collect  in  light 
of  current  developments  in  the  literature,  particularly  in 
sociocultural  and  classroom  interaction  theory.  Members  of 
our  group  often  collaborate  on  particular  inquiries,  sharing 
data  and  sometimes  writing  about  and  presenting  their 
work  together.  At  times  the  group  also  chooses  to  investi- 
gate topics  which  provide  a common  research  focus  such  as 
strategies  that  help  to  establish  a classroom  community  of 
inquiry,  or  currently,  how  to  maintain  a focus  on  inquiry 
while  meeting  the  requirements  of  a prescriptive  and 
overloaded  curriculum. 

Throughout  the  existence  of  the  group,  we  have  received 
a supporting  grant  from  the  Spencer  Foundation.  When  we 
started  in  1991,  we  were  the  first  collaborative  teacher- 
researcher  group  to  be  funded  by  the  Foundation;  now, 
partly  as  a result  of  our  work,  the  Spencer  Foundation  has 
inaugurated  a program  of  support  for  teacher  researchers. 
For  further  information,  visit  the  Foundation's  website  at: 
http://www.spencer.org 

DICEP  meets  approximately  once  a month  for  two  hours 
after  school  at  OISE/UT.  At  our  meetings  our  main  business 
is  to  discuss  our  ongoing  inquiries,  plan  future  work  and 
collaborate  on  conference  and  written  presentations.  In 
between  meetings  we  also  communicate  by  e-mail. 

If  you  are  interested  in  finding  our  more  about  existing 
members  or  in  reading  some  of  our  research,  please  visit 
our  website  at:  hhtp://www.oise.utoronto.ca/~ctd/DICEP 

For  further  information  and/or  to  join  to  group,  please 
contact:  zdonoahue@oise.utoronto.ca 
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Product  and  Process,  Ends  and  Means, 
are  Interdependent 

Much  heat  has  been  generated  by  the  argument  over  which 
is  to  be  most  highly  valued:  product  or  process.  What  I have 
learned  is  that  neither  alternative  is  sufficient  alone;  rather, 
process  and  product  are  interdependent.  Without  an  end  in 
view  — some  object  or  event  that  one  is  creating  and  about 
which  one  cares  — there  is  little  incentive  to  engage  fully 
in  the  processes  required  to  bring  it  into  being  and,  where 
necessary,  to  master  additional  contributory  knowledge  and 
skills;  and  conversely,  unless  one  engages  fully  in  the  processes, 
the  resulting  product  will  have  little  worth.  Furthermore,  this 
reciprocal  relationship  is  enhanced  when  the  “product”  involves 
the  collaborative  endeavour  of  the  whole  class  as,  for  example, 
when  they  put  together  an  exhibition,  science  fair,  performance, 
or  book  in  relation  to  a theme,  to  which  each  individual  or 
group  product  makes  a significant  but  distinct  contribution. 
One  of  the  skills  of  the  effective  teacher,  therefore,  is  that  of 
envisioning  overall  product-goals  for  curricular  units  that 
engage  the  class’s  interest  and  commitment,  while  providing 
opportunity  for  individuals  and  groups  to  “buy  in”  in  a manner 
appropriate  to  their  interests  and  potential  abilities.  It  is  in  this 
context  of  challenges  willingly  undertaken  that  teachers  most 
effectively  provide  the  kind  of  guidance  and  assistance  that 
Vygotsky  described  in  terms  of  “working  in  the  zone  of 
proximal  development.” 

Co-Constructing  Meaning:  Negotiating  Goals 
and  Sharing  Responsibilities 

It  follows  from  this  view  of  learning  and  teaching  as  a collabo- 
rative enterprise  that,  within  the  overall  framework  for  which 
the  teacher  is  responsible,  lessons  have  to  be  co-constructed 
rather  than  run  off  according  to  the  teacher’s  pre-formulated 
plan.  As  many  teachers  have  found,  when  encouraged  to  do 
so,  students  as  well  as  teachers  have  valuable  suggestions  to 
contribute;  goals  therefore  need  to  be  treated  as  emergent  and 
negotiable  rather  than  being  unilaterally  imposed.  However, 
a corollary  of  negotiated  goals  is  shared  responsibility  for  their 
achievement  and  this,  in  turn,  requires  critical  reflection  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned.  Here,  the  practice  of  audio  and  video 
recording  classroom  activities,  that  is  a common  feature  of 
action  research,  really  comes  into  its  own.  Students  who  have 


in  this  way  evaluated  not  only  their  own  products  but  also  the 
processes  in  which  they  engaged  to  produce  them  are  really 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  take  charge  of  their  own  learning 
and  consciously  to  develop  strategies  that  will  be  of  continuing, 
lifelong  value. 

Why  I Believe  in  Collaborative  Action  Research 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  I have  highlighted  some  of  the 
things  that  I have  learned  from  working  with  teacher  researchers  in 
DICEP.  However,  I need  to  make  clear  that  these  understandings 
did  not  exist  in  advance  of  our  collaboration;  they  were  created  in 
and  through  the  processes  of  doing  action  research  together.  As 
Ursula  Franklin  recently  pointed  out,  “knowledge  is  developed  in 
the  discourse  between  people  doing  things  together”;  at  the  same 
time,  as  Vygotsky  put  it,  “we  develop  into  the  individuals  we  are 
through  what  we  produce  with  and  for  others.”  Taking  these  two 
insights  together,  we  can  see  that  the  value  of  collaborative  action 
research  in  education  is  that  it  creates  the  context  for  a continuing 
dialogue  in  which  individual  understanding  and  shared  knowledge 
constitute  two  “moments”  in  the  progressive  attempt  to  understand 
and  improve  practice. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  the  classroom  community,  where  dialogue 
is  equally  at  the  heart  of  the  educational  enterprise.  It  is  not 
simply  that  it  is  the  principal  medium  of  communication  — the 
essential  tool  for  collaborative  goal-setting  and  the  coordination 
of  the  activities  through  which  inquiry  is  carried  out;  dialogue 
is  also  the  medium  in  which  meaning  is  most  readily  made  in 
the  talk  that  accompanies  and  interprets  the  reading  and  writing 
of  texts  and  in  the  discussion  in  which  knowledge  is  initially 
co-constructed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  articles  by  DICEP 
members  we  have  focused  on  the  learning  opportunities  that 
open  up  when  recognition  is  given  to  the  interdependence 
of  text,  talk  and  inquiry.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  outcome 
of  our  work  together  is  the  new  understanding  we  have  gained 
of  the  dynamic  and  reciprocal  relationship  that  is  created 
between  learning  and  teaching  when  both  are  approached  as 
research.  When  everybody  is  engaged  in  inquiry,  the  traditional 
hierarchical  structure  of  knowledge  transmission  gives  way  to 
a more  collaborative  relationship  in  which  there  are  multiple 
zones  of  proximal  development.  As  we  have  discovered,  students, 
teachers,  and  professors  can  all  be  sources  of  help  and  information, 
and  all  can  learn  with  and  from  each  other.  O 
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The  acronym  for  my  school’s  teacher  research  group  is 

“ARG.”This  stands,  when  we  are  our  calmest  and  most 
professional  selves,  for  Action  Research  Group.  At  our 
worst,  we  interpret  it  as  “ARGHH!”,  a collective  growl  of 
frustration  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  and  often  conflicting 
demands  on  our  time,  energy,  and  priorities. 

The  recent  spate  of  books  and  articles  on  school-based 
teacher  research  groups  uniformly  labels  such  groups  as  mean- 
ingful and  worthwhile.  We  know  that  teaching  knowledge  is 
created,  not  through  the  transmission  of  skills  as  was  believed  in 
earlier  models  of  professional  development,  but  through  teachers 
engaging  in  systematic,  and  often  collaborative,  inquiry  on  questions 
of  personal  and  professional  significance.  Unfortunately,  we  also 
know  that  major  obstacles  constrain  the  possibility  of  this  sort 
of  professional  activity  in  schools,  and  that  these  obstacles  are 
difficult  to  address  because  they  are  so  deeply  embedded  in 
school  culture.  Teaching  time,  for  instance,  is  routinely  defined 
according  to  the  hours  spent  in  interaction  with  children. 


Research  activities  are  neither  valued  nor  supported  within 
this  view,  making  it  difficult  to  find  enough  time  to  collect 
data  and  almost  impossible  to  find  time  to  reflect,  read,  or 
share  with  colleagues. 

Given  the  benefits  of  action  research,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  those  of  us  who  have  had  positive  experiences  — through 
graduate  level  courses  or  through  participation  in  university- 
based  research  groups  — are  eager  to  attempt  such  groups  in 
our  own  schools.  Given  the  difficulties,  we  are  also  keenly 
interested  in  the  experiences  of  groups  that  have  been  able  to 
sustain  this  involvement  over  a significant  period  of  time.  What 
are  their  secrets?  What  are  the  tried  and  true  methods  of  success? 
Two  years  of  experience  with  ARG,  with  the  question  of  a 
potential  third  year  looming  large,  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
there  aren’t  any  tried  and  true  methods.  However,  I do  believe 
it  is  possible  to  talk  about  our  experiences  in  ways  that  might 
be  useful  to  others. 

In  this  article,  I look  at  the  development  of  ARG  (and  the 
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occasional  occurrence  of  ARGHH!)  through  the  four  perspectives 
suggested  by  Marilyn  Cochran-Smyth  and  Susan  Lytle  — 
namely,  ways  in  which  the  teacher  research  community 
organizes  time,  uses  talk,  constructs  texts,  and  interprets 
the  tasks  of  teaching  and  schooling. 

Starting  the  Group 

Two  years  ago,  I invited  a group  of  teachers  to  an  after-school 
meeting  and  asked  them  to  be  part  of  a group  where  we  could 
“explore  the  details  of  our  teaching.”  The  selection  was  based 
on  a representative  range  of  grade  levels  and  areas  of  expertise 
and  interest  as  well  as  my  belief  that  they  would  form  a 
relatively  harmonious  group  interested  both  in  data  collection 
and  reflection  on  classroom  practice.  None  of  the  invited  teachers 
had  graduate  degrees  in  education  — not  surprising  since  four 
of  the  seven  had  less  than  two  years  of  teaching  experience  and 
were  still  on  probationary  contracts  — and  the  others  each 
had  fewer  than  five  years  of  experience. 

All  seven  responded  positively  to  the  invitation.  Responses 
were  based  variously,  and  often  simultaneously,  on: 

• thinking  it  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  talk  about  one’s 
teaching  and  share  ideas  with  interested  colleagues 

• seeking  support  and  mentoring  in  the  first  year  or 
two  of  teaching 

• wanting  a combined  social  and  professional  connection 
with  others  on  staff 

• feeling  comfortable  and  on  friendly  terms  with  at  least 
one  other  member  of  the  group 

• feeling  flattered  at  being  asked  to  be  a member  of 
an  exclusive  group 

• being  my  friend  and  wanting  to  help  me  out  with 
whatever  hidden  research  agenda  I might  have. 

Organizing  Time 

Our  group  meets  biweekly,  with  exceptions  for  heavy  weeks 
such  as  report  card  writing  time,  and  a hiatus  of  a couple  of  hectic 
months  in  the  spring  of  our  first  year.  We  started  by  meeting  from 
4:30  p.m.  until  7:00  p.m.,  but  found  that  took  too  much  time 
from  other  obligations,  and  are  now  meeting  from  4:00  p.m.  until 
5:30  p.m.  In  our  second  year,  we  have,  as  a group,  formalized  the 
commitment  of  all  members  by  setting  the  meeting  dates  months 
in  advance  and  expecting  members  to  honour  the  dates  and  to 
arrive  on  time.  We  also  use  time  as  the  organizing  structure  for 
management  of  the  group,  with  members  taking  rotating  respon- 
sibility for  reminding  us  of  our  assignments  for  an  upcoming 
meeting  and  then  for  informally  chairing  that  meeting. 

We  have  found  that  spending  time  on  social  activities  was 
critical  to  the  development  of  trust  and  basic  rapport  among 
members,  and  to  the  continuation  of  our  identity  as  a cohesive 


group.  Our  annual  ARG  Christmas  party,  potluck  dinner  at  a 
member’s  home  and,  more  frequently,  the  portion  of  each  meeting 
time  devoted  to  consuming  the  treats  provided  by  the  meeting’s 
chairperson  and  talking  about  our  day  have  contributed  to  a 
group  history  of  shared  experiences  and  understandings.  This 
history  became  very  apparent  when,  in  our  second  year,  we 
considered  expanding  the  group.  The  general  feeling  was  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  new  members,  and  especially  unfair  to  the 
group,  to  have  to  “go  back”  and  reconstruct  our  learnings  in 
ways  that  would  allow  new  members  to  be  fully  contributing 
participants  in  our  activities. 

Using  Talk 

In  hindsight,  it  would  have  been  very  useful  to  have  recorded 
and  analysed  the  talk  during  our  meetings.  I suspect  that  many 
of  us  who  create  teacher  research  groups  see  “social  talk,” 
chatting  about  our  days,  as  an  ice  breaker  or  trust  builder  that 
allows  us  to  get  on  with  the  more  significant  talk  of  joint  con- 
struction of  knowledge  about  teaching  and  learning.  I suspect 
that  we  might  predict  that  such  talk  would  occupy  a relatively 
small  percentage  of  time  in  a successful  teacher  research  group. 

I think  we’d  find  ourselves  wrong  on  both  counts. 

Certainly  in  ARG,  much  of  the  first  half  of  our  first  year,  and 
chunks  of  time  at  different  points  since  then,  have  been  focused 
on  various  members  talking  about  particular  students  or  parents, 
seeking  advice,  sharing  teaching  strategies,  and  exchanging  views 
about  school  issues.  This  “social  talk”  has  not  only  functioned  to 
create  and  sustain  strong  interpersonal  relationships,  but  it  has 
also  given  us  an  opportunity  to  better  understand  one  another’s 
perspectives  on  teaching  and  the  ways  in  which  these  perspectives 
are  intrinsic  to  our  day-to-day  classroom  activity.  Perhaps  most 
important,  the  stories  we’ve  told  have  made  apparent  the  common 
themes  and  concerns  of  our  teaching  lives,  thus  allowing  us  to 
identify  areas  of  concern  for  each  other  and,  in  our  second  year, 
an  area  of  common  focus  for  our  research. 

For  those  who  were  relatively  new  to  teaching  and  who, 
perhaps  more  than  most,  saw  ARG  as  a support  and  mentoring 
group,  social  talk  made  the  group  personally  relevant  and  helped 
the  members  to  feel  that  they  were  able  to  make  a significant 
contribution  even  around  experienced  teachers.  Social  talk, 
however,  quickly  became  problematic  for  those  more  experienced 
teachers.  To  the  group’s  credit,  they  were  comfortable  enough  to 
raise  the  problem  openly  during  a meeting,  claiming  that  such 
talk,  while  allowing  them  to  feel  helpful  and  supportive  of  others, 
wasn’t  aiding  them  in  their  own  investigations  or  giving  them  a 
sense  of  direction  and  purpose  during  the  meetings. 

Texts  were  requested  as  a potential  way  out  of  the  social 
talk  dilemma.  I had  delayed  providing  anything  for  us  to  read 
because  of  my  concern  that  published  texts  would  be  seen  as 
examples  of  the  “right  way”  to  do  research,  and  would  put  me  1 
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in  the  position  of  course  instructor  rather  than  group  participant. 
Nevertheless,  once  requested,  articles  and  book  chapters  about 
action  research  processes,  and  case  studies  of  particular  classroom 
investigations  were  eagerly  read  by  all  teachers.  These  readings 
gave  us  a focus  for  part  of  each  meeting.  Although  we  didn’t 
limit  the  sharing  of  individual  concerns  and  have  never  formal- 
ized a set  of  procedures  or  an  agenda  for  our  meetings,  the 
readings  helped  to  control  the  time  spent  in  sharing.  Our 
meetings  now  begin  with  talk  of  our  day  or  of  personal  or 
school  issues,  followed  by  a focus  on  the  data  sets  (i.e.,  student 
work,  teacher  observations,  journal  entries)  brought  to  the 
group  by  each  member. 

The  readings  also  served  to  model  the  action  research  stance 
of  making  the  commonplace  “problematic.”  This  gradually 
changed  teacher  talk  during  meetings  from  the  seeking  and 
giving  of  advice  for  specific  situations  to  close  examinations  of 
underlying  assumptions  and  questioning  of  common  practices. 
We  began  to  respond  to  requests  for  advice  in  much  more 
tentative  terms,  such  as  “This  is  what  I have  done,  but  these  are 
my  questions  and  concerns  about  the  way  I do  it.”  We  also 
asked  questions  and  probed  for  further  information  in  ways 
that  situated  the  decision  making  and  the  knowledge  with  the 
initiating  researcher;  questions  such  as  “What  will  you  do  next?” 
and  “What  difference  do  you  think  that  will  make?”,  rather 
than” Why  don’t  you  try...?”  Comments  became  less  critical 
and  less  judgemental  over  time  (“You  should...”)  and  far  more 
supportive  (“That’s  great!  You’re  wonderful!”). 

Constructing  Texts 

Each  teacher  was  given  the  gift  of  a journal  at  the  first  research 
group  meeting,  and  encouraged  to  use  it  for  jotting  down  inter- 
esting observations  and  puzzling  questions.  These  notes  were 
effective  in  helping  us  to  determine  areas  of  research  interest. 
Once  determined,  we  felt  that  we  needed  a tangible  product  for 
our  first  year;  a way  to  bring  together  our  disparate  research  topics 
in  the  achievement  of  a common  goal.  We  settled  on  the  production 
of  a newsletter  for  the  parents  in  our  school  community.  The 
newsletter  consists  of  a dozen  pages  of  our  individual  research 
questions  and  studies,  all  cohering  around  the  general  question 
of  “What  does  action  research  look  like  at  our  school?” 

While  the  newsletter  helped  us  to  feel  that  we  had  achieved 
something  substantial,  it  also  proved  to  be  the  breaking  point  for 
the  group’s  commitment  that  first  year. The  writing  was  difficult. 
How  does  one  write  to  parents  about  professional  activities  in  a 
classroom?  Were  we  really  prepared  for  the  public  exposure  of  our 
vulnerability?  Once  written,  should  we  disseminate?  Publishing 
would  mean  that  our  classrooms  would  be  open  to  scrutiny,  and 
might  encourage  parents  to  compare  our  programs  to  those  of  other 
staff.  In  the  end,  we  decided  against  widespread  distribution.  The 
typing  of  our  newsletter  was  the  last  act  of  the  group  that  spring. 


In  our  second  year,  we  decided  that  it  was  important  to  do 
more  writing  on  a regular  basis,  and  to  come  to  each  meeting 
with  something  that  had  been  written  and  considered  in 
advance  — in  other  words,  a homework  assignment!  Sometimes 
we  share  this  writing  aloud;  sometimes  we  use  the  ink-shedding 
technique  of  reading  each  other’s  work  and  writing  comments, 
and  sometimes  the  writing  is  available  simply  as  a prop  for 
discussion.  Whatever  its  use,  we’re  finding  that  the  writing  is 
affording  us  a greater  focus  on  the  details  of  our  classroom.  We 
are  also  finding  that  we’re  making  more  frequent  reference  to 
student  writing,  often  citing  examples  from  our  students  that 
will  support  our  research  claims. 

Interpreting  the  Tasks  of  Teaching  and  Learning 

We  are  finding  that  there’s  great  truth  to  the  claim  that 
being  researching  teachers  means  we  extend  different  kinds 
of  learning  invitations  to  our  students.  We  have  a newfound 
sense  of  personal  power;  a feeling  that  we  can  see,  address  and 
improve  the  teaching  and  learning  situation  with  our  students, 
that  teacher  and  students  can  become  different  together.  Our 
students  are  not  only  aware  of  our  work,  but  are  also  part  of  it 
as  we  involve  them  in  our  questioning  and  in  the  collection 
and  interpretation  of  data. 

Additionally,  we  have  begun  to  look  at  our  work  from  the 
perspective  of  an  action  research  cycle  of  Plan-Create-Act- 
Reflect.  In  addition  to  using  this  cycle  to  look  at  our  data,  we 
have  found  it  a useful  way  to  organize  and  think  about  our 
teaching  in  general.  By  following  such  a cycle,  our  teaching 
is  becoming  increasingly  responsive  and  reflective,  and  is 
therefore  open  to  further  growth. 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

Sometime  soon  we  will  need  to  decide  whether  we  wish  to 
spend  a third  year  together.  Most,  if  not  all,  would  agree  that 
there  was  growth  from  the  first  year  to  the  second.  As  one 
teacher  put  it,  “For  me,  year  one  was  all  about  snacks  and 
camaraderie.  Year  two  was  my  personal  agenda,  shared  with 
others.”  If  we  believe  that  individual  and/or  collective  growth 
are  necessary  to  sustain  the  group,  we  must  wonder  what  form 
that  growth  might  take.  Do  we  need  to  expand  the  size  of  the 
group?  Should  we  come  up  with  another  tangible  product? 

Is  it  important  to  have  a well-defined  group  goal? 

Surprisingly,  I’m  finding  that  it  doesn’t  really  matter  to  me 
whether  we  continue  or  stop.  I trust  our  group  and  think  we 
will  do  what  is  right  for  us.  That’s  what  we  have  done  all 
along  and  we’re  pleased  with  where  it  has  taken  us  so  far.  0 
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David  Booth  and  Gordon  Wells  suggest  that  if  teachers 
are  to  change  schools  so  that  they  become  places 
where  students  acquire  both  the  dispositions  and  the 
knowledge  to  learn,  they  must  “develop  their  own  expertise  in 
planning  and  enacting  the  curriculum  through  critical  inquiry 
into  their  own  practice,  both  individually  and  in  collaboration 
with  their  colleagues”(1995,  p.  28). 

Motivated  in  part  by  this  philosophy,  I embarked  upon 
my  own  inquiry  — the  heart  of  which  was  to  come  to  a fuller 
understanding  of  my  own  role  as  a consultative  resource  teacher. 
I found  myself  carefully  thinking  about  my  responsibilities,  as 
well  as  the  challenges  that  lay  ahead.  I would  be  providing  gen- 
eral resource  assistance  and  support  to  120  teachers  in  four 
assigned  schools.  I wanted  to  develop  strong,  positive  relationships 
with  teachers,  as  I had  earlier  on  in  my  career  with  students  and 
parents  — partnerships  that  had  been  built  on  trust,  respect,  and 
collaboration.  I felt  a close  association  would  encourage  risk- 
taking, but  not  leave  the  teachers  hanging 
without  a “safety  net.” 


Supporting  Teachers 

Over  the  summer  months,  I had  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  several  resource  teachers  about  the  role  I was  about  to 
play.  Their  general  consensus  was  that  the  role  could  only  be 
understood  by  getting  into  the  classroom  and  working  with 
the  teachers.  Developing  effective  relationships  was  a concern 
for  them  — as  it  was  for  me.  Many  of  them  talked  about 
how  key  the  principal  was  in  setting  the  quality  of  programs 
and  tone  of  the  school. 

In  August,  I arranged  to  meet  with  principals  and  vice-princi- 
pals. These  pre-arranged  visits  allowed  me,  early  on,  to  learn  of 
initiatives  within  schools  and  gave  me  some  insights  into  the 
individual  principals’  philosophies  and  goals.  By  late  August 
most  teachers  were  in  the  process  of  setting  up  their  classrooms. 

I spent  a morning  at  each  school,  visiting  classrooms  and 
introducing  myself  to  the  teachers  who  were  there.  I wanted 
to  gather  information  in  what  I hoped  was  a non-threatening 
way.  I invited  each  teacher  in  the  school  to  respond  to  a 
“teachers’  survey”  which  I had  created. 

This  survey  not  only  provided  me  with  sufficient  information 
about  each  respondent’s  background  and  expertise,  but  also 
gave  me  insight  into  his/her  program.  In  order  to  encourage  a 
return  on  the  surveys,  I also  included  each  teacher  in  a draw.  \ 
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The  prize  would  be  me  — the  resource  teacher  — for 
half  a day  of  classroom  teaching.  I read  each  returned  survey 
and  prepared  a response.  Attached  to  the  response  were 
reference  materials  and / or  articles  which  pertained  to 
their  areas  of  interest  or  expertise. 

I expected  that  there  would  be  drawbacks  to  such  an 
approach.  I felt  that  some  teachers  might  view  this  intervention 
as  arrogant  and  come  to  perceive  me  as  yet  another  “expert.” 
The  approach  also  had  the  potential  to  create  false  expectations, 
leading  teachers  to  believe  that  I might  have  all  the  answers  to 
their  problems.  It,  however,  proved  to  be  effective  with  many 
teachers  and  led  to  further  dialogue  and  additional  requests 
for  information.  My  calendar  was  soon  full  of  requests  for 
classroom  visitations! 

In  order  to  keep  communication  going,  I created 
a monthly  newsletter  combining  practical  classroom  ideas  and 
strategies  and  listed  events  and  dates  to  remember.  I also  provided 
a list  of  current  reference  materials,  seasonal  poems,  songs,  and 
classroom  activities.  The  newsletter,  however,  could  not  address  a 
problem  that  was  beginning  to  emerge  and  to  cause  frustration. 
The  majority  of  teachers  were  still  looking  outside  the  classroom 
for  easy  solutions  to  their  questions  about  their  teaching. 

Roland  Barth  echoes  the  frustration  that  I felt: 

“It  is  unthinkable  that  any  other  profession  undergoing  close  scrutiny 
by  so  many  would  find  description  for  improving  practice  coming  largely 
from  outsiders  looking  in.  Where  are  the  voices  of  insiders  looking  in?” 
(1990,  p.105) 

Supporting  Inquiry 

How  then  does  one  get  teachers  to  look  into  their  own 
teaching  practices?  My  own  research  into  this  question,  which 
included  reading  papers  by  researchers  such  as  Wells,  Newman, 
Richardson  and  Harste,  brought  up  again  and  again  the  impor- 
tance of  classroom-based  inquiry  for  both  learning  and  change. 

I found  that  my  own  attitudes  and  understanding  about  the 
role  of  the  resource  teacher  began  to  change  once  I began 
questioning,  observing,  and  even  learning. 

I recognized  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  work  within  a 


more  defined  context  of  active  classroom  inquiry.  The  opportunity 
to  make  this  change  came  up  when  I met  Cory  (pseudonym) 
during  a monthly  In  School  Review  Committee  (ISRC) 
meeting.  Cory  seemed  to  be  “overwhelmed”  by  her  students’ 
academic  and  social  needs.  A substantial  number  of  her  Grade  4 
students  deviated  from  the  “standard”  grade.  She  felt  incapable 
of  meeting  their  individual  needs,  while  at  the  same  time 
handling  the  routine  requirements  of  her  class  and  making 
effective  use  of  her  class  time. 

From  her  presentation,  it  was  clear  that  Cory  cared  about  her 
students  and  wanted  to  assist  them.  But,  the  way  she  saw  it,  these 
low-functioning  children  needed  more  individual  instruction  than 
she  could  provide.  In  response,  I offered  my  support  and  volun- 
teered to  schedule  my  time  so  that  I could  visit  her  class  for  a half 
day  on  a weekly  basis  for  an  undetermined  period  of  time. 

In  my  view,  Cory’s  doubts  and  questions  provided  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  both  of  us  to  learn  about  learning. 

I encouraged  Cory  to  begin  a collaborative  classroom  inquiry 
with  me.  During  the  next  six-month  period,  Cory  and  I 
became  teacher-researchers. 

From  my  initial  observations,  it  soon  became  clear  that 
Cory’s  perceptions  were  blurred  by  what  she  saw  as  the  universal 
“inadequacies”  of  several  students.  This  generalization  caused 
Cory  to  fix  on  a solution  to  a problem  that  was  not  yet  defined. 
This,  in  turn,  precipitated  a vagueness  in  her  instructional 
approach.  We  began  our  data  collection  with  a video  camera.  As 
Cory  did  not  feel  comfortable  being  videotaped  while  teaching, 
we  decided  instead  to  focus  on  the  children,  videotaping  them 
alone  or  while  they  interacted  with  peers  or  with  me.  The 
videotaping  was  conducted  once  a week.  We  both  agreed  to 
review  the  tapes  immediately  after  each  session  and  keep  a jour- 
nal which  would  record  facts  and  interactions  as  well  as  analyti- 
cal and  interpretive  notes. 

Throughout  the  inquiry,  Cory  and  I often  exchanged 
professional  reading  as  a way  of  eliminating  the  gap  between 
theory  and  practice  — between  teacher  and  researcher.  Author 
Bonnie  Warawa,  in  an  article  written  for  The  English  Journal, 
confirms  the  importance  of  professional  reading  in  teaching 
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in  order  to  “alter  the  prevailing  image  of  the  out-of-date  teacher 
to  one  of  a competent,  knowledgeable  one”  (1988,  p.  33). 

Prior  to  each  of  the  sessions,  Cory  developed  an  agenda,  decid- 
ing what  and  who  would  be  videotaped.  I took  responsibility  for 
the  equipment  and  initiated  the  activity  that  would  end  up  on  the 
tape.  Sometimes  the  decision  became  a collaborative  one,  taken 
after  discussion  and  additional  reflection.  Virginia  Richardson  sup- 
ports the  idea  that  teacher  inquiry  or  action  research  depends  on 
the  voluntary  participation  of  teachers  in  developing  their  own 
agenda  and  maintaining  control  of  the  process. 

Supporting  Learning 

After  videotaping,  Cory  and  I would  view  the  tape.  We  listened 
and  shared  our  insights  and  observations,  raising  questions  and 
forming  hypotheses  about  what  had  transpired.  Cory  followed 
up  by  noting  her  observations  and  thoughts  in  the  journal.  Her 
initial  reaction  to  journal  writing  had  been  negative.  She  saw  it 
as  “a  drain  on  time.”  However,  Cory  later  wrote,  “...the  journal 
cleared  my  head.  ...  I thought  it  would  create  more  work  but 
what  it  did  was  organize  me  so  that  I had  really  less  to  do.  It 
helped  me  to  focus  so  that  I was  not  so  scattered.” 

Cory’s  entries  helped  me  with  my  learning.  Her  comments 
and  questions  gave  me  a better  understanding  of  her  needs  and 
how  to  address  them,  and  it  enabled  Cory  and  me  to  continue  a 
professional  dialogue  outside  the  walls  of  the  school.  Cory’s 
observations  helped  her  to  develop  some  new  strategies  and 
initiatives  for  her  students.  She  wrote: 

“It  never  ceases  to  amaze  me  how  many  of  the  little  things  I 
miss  on  a daily  basis  show  up  in  the  videos. The  small  positives 
that  let  me  know  that  we  are  getting  somewhere  but  get  lost 
in  the  hubbub  of  a busy,  noisy,  needy  classroom.” 

The  videotapes  have  been  a key  factor  in  our  inquiry.  Cory 
wrote  in  her  journal  that  the  videotapes  served  as  an  assessment 
tool  for  students  and  for  herself,  a programming  tool  (once 
student  needs  were  determined,  the  natural  next  step  was  to 
adjust  their  program  and  review  the  results),  and  a problem 
solving  tool  for  students  who  could  be  made  aware  of  their 
behaviour  and  then  make  wiser  choices. 


Certain  patterns  in  the  classroom  began  to  emerge  — 
patterns  that  had  been  present  but  not  visible  to  either  Cory  or 
me.  The  video  helped  Cory  see  the  real  learning  that  was  taking 
place  in  her  classroom.  The  video  session  and  journal  writing 
established  a connection  between  Cory  and  me. 

Classroom  inquiry  can  be  a powerful  way  to  create  change 
from  within.  According  to  Fullan  and  Hargreaves,  “Forcing 
schoolwide  approaches  can  result  in  ‘contrived  collegiality’... 
the  compromise  of  passion  and  the  creation  of  a false  impression 
that  consensus  exists  on  essential  learning  matters”  (1991).  Cory 
and  I both  felt  that  we  had  reached  a consensus  on  the  learning 
that  mattered  to  her  in  her  classroom.  Our  inquiry  also  generated 
interest  among  other  staff  members.  This  past  school  year,  Cory 
decided  to  keep  her  Grade  4 class,  but  chose  to  teach  collabora- 
tively  in  a team-teaching  situation  with  two  less-experienced 
teachers.  Thus  from  our  initial  exploration,  Cory  is  now  able  to 
support  others. 

I have  also  continued  to  support  teacher  inquiries  in  the  same 
way  that  I did  with  Cory,  though  somewhat  more  abbreviated 
to  allow  for  everyday  time  constraints. 

Teaching  does  not  have  to  be  a static  practice.  As  Cory  and 
I discovered,  it  can  be  a never-ending  process  of  inquiry.  The 
implication  of  our  efforts  is  that  each  and  every  school  can, 
within  its  own  four  walls,  foster  an  open-ended  learning 
system.  Teaching  is  a process  of  relentless  revision.  D 
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Students  as  ... 

Action 

Researchers 


Conventional  wisdom  points  to  adults  as  the  sole 

responsible  agents  for  securing  some  form  of  reflection 
about  school-based  events.  Wells  (1995)  suggests  that 
in  an  inquiry-oriented  approach  “there  tends  to  be  a greater 
equality  of  participation  between  teacher  and  students  than  in 
either  teacher-directed  or  child-centred  classrooms” (p.  251). 

This  article  challenges  educational  conventions  by  describing 
how  students  can  participate  in  action  research  and  influence 
decisions  about  how  school  communities  can  and  should  operate. 

During  the  1995-96  and  1996-97  school  year,  many 
primary  students  at  Queenston  Public  School  in  Mississauga 
opted  to  participate  in  structured  physical  activity  at  recess. 
Prompted  by  excessive  bullying  on  the  part  of  a few  students, 
several  members  formed  a committee  to  explore  possible 
preventative  action.  I was  invited  to  participate  in  this  process. 
We  decided  to  coordinate  a leadership  program  for  Grade  7 
students  interested  in  supervising  structured  activity  for  three 
classes  of  Grade  2 students.  Research  on  this  program  was 
conducted  by  Grade  5 students  over  a three  month  period. 

Thirty  Grade  5 researchers  gathered  and  interpreted  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  data  as  they  took  aim  at  assessing  the  impact  of 
structured  play  on  Grade  2 students.  I participated  as  a co-investi- 
gator.  Six  different  research  teams  gathered  data  about  the  Grade 
2’s  recess  activity.  Each  team  prepared  a report  which  compared 
the  data  before  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  playground  leaders  in 
May  ’96.  Each  team  was  responsible  for  collecting  different  kinds 
of  data.  One  team  videotaped  the  playground  and  took  field 
notes  about  recess  activity  at  regular  intervals  each  day.  Three 
teams  conducted  surveys  of  Grade  8 students,  Grade  7 students, 
and  teachers.  One  team  interviewed  students  from  three  Grade  2 
classes,  and  one  team  coordinated  interviews  with  the  principal 
and  the  vice  principal.  The  reports  were  synthesized  in  one  study 
and  recommendations  were  presented  to  staff  in  June. 

An  Opportunity  for  Prediction 

When  I first  met  the  Grade  5 students,  I told  them  about  the 
special  recess  program  being  set  up  for  the  Grade  2 students. 

I asked  each  Grade  5 student  to  make  a prediction  about 
what  impact  the  Grade  7 leaders  might  have  on  the  school 
playground.  They  mentioned  three  possibilities: 
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1 . The  leaders  might  not  have  any  effect  on  the  Grade  2 
students’  recess  activity. 

2.  The  leaders  might  contribute  to  improving  the  Grade  2 
students’  recess  activity. 

3.  The  leaders  might  have  a detrimental  effect  on  the  Grade  2 
students’  recess  activity. 

While  no  one  thought  the  Grade  7 leaders  would  have  a 
detrimental  effect,  the  class  prediction  was  split  between  the 
“no  effect”  and  “positive  effect”  possibilities.  We  graphed  the 
results  for  future  reference.  At  this  point  I asked  the  class  to 
help  me  find  out  if  the  Grade  7 playground  leaders  would 
contribute  to  positive  playground  activity. 

Coordinating  the  Research  Activity 

There  were  a number  of  occasions  when  the  Grade  5 co-inves- 
tigators  participated  in  whole  class  or  small  group  discussions 
about  their  research.  I helped  to  establish  the  initial  time  lines 
as  there  was  a fair  amount  of  data  that  needed  to  be  collected 
before  the  intervention  project  began.  During  the  month  of 
May,  the  student  researchers  were  responsible  for  analyzing 
their  data  and  developing  a second  instrument  for  gathering 
data  during  the  intervention  part  of  the  project. 

When  I first  met  the  group,  I distributed  “researcher  logs”  which 
were  miniature  note  pads  so  that  each  researcher  could  communi- 
cate with  their  teacher,  Ms.  Ewen,  or  myself.  During  one  of  our 
first  class  meetings,  I asked  the  Grade  5 students  to  complete  the 
sentence  starter  “A  researcher...”  Most  of  the  responses  were  quite 
vague.  Romesh,  Henry  Y.,  and  Carmen  mentioned  that  a researcher 
was  a “hard  worker,”  and  many  students  indicated  that  researchers 
“study  stuff”  (Melissa,  Sandeep,  Avila) . At  the  end  of  the  project, 
we  gave  a researcher  quiz  which  included  the  unfinished  statement 
“A  researcher... ’’The  responses  were  much  more  elaborate.  For 
instance,  Sandeep  wrote  that  research  is  “something  you  do  to  find 
things  that  you  don’t  know.” 

Melissa’s  quiz  response  was  much  more  comprehensive  after  her 
experience.  She  wrote  that  “Researchers  look  through  books, 
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videotapes  and  sometimes  watch  people  doing  something.  They 
also  ask  people  questions  about  their  subject  and  what  they  think.” 

Research  Mistakes 

The  students  were  asked  to  discuss  and  record  lists  of 
mistakes  that  were  made  during  the  course  of  the  first  part  of 
their  investigation.  Before  they  developed  their  second  set  of 
questions,  I asked  them  to  review  their  first  research  instruments: 
“I’m  very  hungry  for  mistakes.  We  need  to  find  as  many  as  we 
can  find!”  Each  group  accumulated  a mass  of  different  ways 
they  would  have  approached  their  research  if  they  had  another 
opportunity  to  repeat  the  first  part  of  the  study. 

The  mistakes  were  either  mechanical,  organizational,  or 
related  to  quality  control.  The  mechanical  errors  were  associated 
with  the  activity  of  interviewing,  specifically  with  the  use  of 
tape  recorders  and  computers  for  transcription.  The  students 
described  organizational  mistakes  that  related  to  problems  of  tim- 
ing, protocol,  and  responsibility.  They  also  confided  that  some  of 
their  questions  might  have  been  confusing.  Looking  back  on 
these  mistakes,  I realized  it  would  have  been  beneficial  to  spend 
time  going  through  sample  interviews  and  transcriptions  ahead  of 
time  to  avoid  mechanical  problems  at  the  onset  of  the  inquiry.  It 
would  also  be  an  advantage  for  participants  if  they  were  already 
skilled  at  using  computers.  Still  it  was  amazing,  given  the  amount 
of  time  these  Grade  5 students  spent  on  the  beginning  stages  of 
this  project,  that  they  could  develop  such  effective  instruments  on 
their  first  try.  Needless  to  say,  the  opportunity  to  reflect  between 
a first  and  second  phase  of  instrument  development  prompted 
students  to  learn  from  their  mistakes. 

Writing  the  Report 

The  report  writing  activity  was  a tremendous  growth  experience 
for  these  young  researchers.  Writing  a research  report  presented 
students  with  an  opportunity  to  reconstruct  their  understandings 
so  others  could  come  to  understand  their  meaning.  The  class 
report  was  a synthesis  of  each  research  team’s  report.  Each  group 
report  included  a description  of  their  findings  before  and  after  the 
playground  leaders  organized  structured  activities  for  the  Grade  2 
students  during  morning  recess.  Much  of  the  data  collected  before 
the  project  began  highlighted  a list  of  activities  that  Grade  2, 

Grade  7,  and  Grade  8 students  liked  to  do  at  recess.  For  instance, 
m their  report  they  stated:  “We  found  out  that  20  kids  liked 
soccer,  19  liked  walking  and  talking,  and  18  like  tag.”  Many  Grade 
7 and  8 boys  indicated  they  enjoyed  playing  a variety  of  sports 
(basketball,  soccer,  baseball);  however,  most  girls  preferred  to  “hang 
out”  and  talk  with  their  friends  (Report  to  the  Queenston  Public 
School  Staff,  1996). There  were  other  findings,  however,  that  were 
far  more  significant  in  terms  of  providing  references  to  aggressive 
behavior.  The  group  that  conducted  interviews  with  the  principal 
and  vice  principal  made  reference  to  the  administrators’  comments 


about  the  behavior  in  the  school  yard: 

“Ms.  Salem  said,  ‘We  have  a small  yard.  Some  students  don’t 
know  what  to  do  so  they  go  and  bother  other  students  and  this 
can  lead  to  ganging  up  on  students.’  Ms.  Richards  said,  ‘Some 
students  can’t  play  cooperatively.’” 

The  students  who  surveyed  the  teachers  found  that  “5  out  of 
20  teachers  said  that  most  of  the  accidents  happen  in  bunched 
up  areas”  (Report  to  Queenston  Public  School  Staff,  1996). 

These  students  reported: 

“In  our  field  notes  we  wrote  about  kids  playing  in  muddy 
water  or  throwing  rocks.  Many  kids  got  into  trouble  and  were 
spending  part  of  their  recess  talking  to  a teacher  about  their 
behaviour.  Many  times  they  looked  very  bored.” 

After  the  playground  leadership  project  was  underway,  the  admin- 
istrators were  interviewed  again.  In  the  report  the  students  noted: 

“We  asked  Ms.  Salem  again,  ‘What  days  are  there  more  recess 
problems?’.  She  said, ‘As  far  as  the  younger  students  go  there  is 
no  day  where  there  are  problems.  Any  problems  seem  basically 
with  junior  and  intermediate  students.  We  have  not  been  having 
the  younger  students  in  my  office  lately.’” 

The  interview  captured  the  idea  that  the  primary  students 
were  playing  cooperatively  on  the  playground  once  the 
structured  play  activity  was  initiated. 

When  the  Queenston  Drive  Public  School  staff  was 
surveyed  a second  time,  they  described  their  impressions  of 
the  playground  leadership  project.  The  students  summarized 
their  findings  in  the  following  statement: 

“One  teacher  said  that  the  program  was  ‘wonderful  for 
those  involved.’  Many  teachers  recommended  that  the  program 
continue.  Eleven  teachers  said  there  were  no  safety  problems. 

Six  teachers  said  the  leaders  were  ‘terrific.’ The  teachers  felt 
the  Grade  2’s  liked  working  with  the  leaders.  One  teacher  said 
there  were  ‘fewer  problems  on  duty.’  One  teacher  thought  it 
‘reduced  over-crowded  areas.’ Three  teachers  said  that  the  Grade 
2’s  were  not  in  the  office  as  much  because  they  had  something 
fun  to  do.” 

When  the  Grade  2 students  were  interviewed  a second  time, 
six  students  reported: 

“We  found  that  of  all  the  Grade  2 students  who  were 
interviewed,  only  one  indicated  that  recess  was  not  better.  All 
the  other  students  said  that  they  thought  recess  was  better  than 
before.  All  the  Grade  2 students  indicated  they  would  like  to  be 
involved  in  the  program  again.  Most  of  the  students  remembered 
most  of  the  leaders’  names.” 

In  addition  to  focusing  on  significant  data,  the  Grade  5 
student  researchers  were  invited  to  record  their  own 
recommendations  which  included: 

• that  the  school  continue  this  program 

• that  Grade  l’s  and  3’s  join  in 

• that  Grade  6’s  and  8’s  act  as  leaders  V 
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• that  the  leaders  play  more  tag,  parachute,  and  skipping 
activities  instead  of  having  the  same  games  over  and  over  again. 

• that  more  of  the  Grade  7’s  participate  in  the  program  with 
the  Grade  2’s. 

The  student  researchers  were  asked  to  describe  their 
observations  about  what  was  happening  to  the  Grade  2 students 
in  the  designated  playground  area  since  the  Grade  7 leaders  had 
joined  them.  Nine  researchers  mentioned  that  the  Grade  2’s 
were  having  fun.  Some  students  (4)  indicated  that  it  looked  like 
the  Grade  7 leaders  enjoyed  playing  games  with  the  Grade  2 
students.  Only  a few  students  claimed  that  some  Grade  2 
students  (2)  were  off  by  themselves  “doing  nothing.”  Two 
students  felt  that  the  Grade  2 students  were  having  fun  when 
the  principal  and  vice  principal  joined  in  the  activity. 

Cultivating  Responsibility 

The  opportunity  for  students  to  examine  how  structured 
activity  influenced  Grade  2 students  at  recess  facilitated  a mean- 
ingful partnership  between  students  and  teachers  at  Queenston 
Drive  Public  School.  Based  on  this  examination  of  the  student 
researcher  experience,  I have  come  to  understand  that  there  are  at 
least  two  conditions  necessary  for  cultivating  student  responsi- 
bility through  co-investigation: 

1.  A teacher  needs  to  take  risks  to  support  student  inquiry. 

2.  Students  and  teachers  need  to  appropriate  a language  of  research. 
When  Ms.  Ewen  and  I first  discussed  her  students’  participation 

as  researchers  in  the  project,  there  was  no  recipe  for  engaging  nine 
and  ten  year  old  students  in  school-based  research.  Ms.  Ewen  had 
enormous  trust  in  her  students’  capacity  to  participate  in  this 
research  activity.  I was  fortunate  that  Ms.  Ewen  was  already  com- 
fortable with  an  inquiry-oriented  approach  to  teaching  science. 
She  was  prepared  to  participate  as  an  investigator  with  her  students. 
Looking  back  over  the  experience,  it  was  evident  from  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  student  work  that  their  teacher  had  attached  a 
significant  amount  of  importance  to  this  project. 

The  co-investigative  experience  enabled  the  Grade  5 student 
researchers  to  begin  to  talk  like  experts.  Pauwels  (1989)  suggests 
that  experts  hold  a monopoly  on  “expert  speak,”  which  prevents 
newcomers  from  participating  in  genuine  dialogue  with  them 
(p.  61). The  Grade  5 co-investigators  had  numerous  opportunities 
to  collaborate  with  Ms.  Ewen,  myself,  and  each  other  as 
emerging  experts.  Talking  with  experts  about  the  research  focus 
enabled  the  student  newcomers  to  enter  into  a community  of 
learners  with  experts.  The  opportunity  to  acquire  a technical 
language  for  research  was  made  possible  by  frequent  expert- 
newcomer  interactions. 

Summary 

Vygotsky  (1978)  claimed:  “what  the  child  is  able  to  do 
in  collaboration  today  he  will  be  able  to  do  independently 


tomorrow”  (p.  211).  By  providing  support  for  the  student 
researchers,  throughout  their  first  major  research  experience, 
we  hopefully  have  set  the  stage  for  further  independent  inquiry. 

I sense  that  these  students  will  not  need  as  much  assistance  in 
future  research  activities.  Based  on  the  researchers’  talk  and 
the  development  of  text,  I have  little  doubt  these  students  are 
capable  of  taking  on  co-investigative  activity  with  regards  to 
any  number  of  school-based  projects.  Children  need  to  be 
challenged  to  be  “producers  of  knowledge,  not  consumers 
of  information”  (Haertig,  1988). 

How,  then,  can  we  set  up  situations  in  which  students  can 
participate  more  as  “producers”  in  schools?  In  the  school  com- 
munity, there  are  many  possibilities  for  student  research  that 
come  to  mind.  For  instance,  students  can  formally  assess  a variety 
of  programs  and  events  that  affect  their  community  such  as  the 
use  of  space  (equipment  rooms,  hallways,  libraries,  gymnasiums, 
parking  lots,  stages...),  extra-curricular  programs, 
health  and  wellness  events,  or  whatever  a school 
may  take  on  as  its  central  thrust  or  focus.  I see  no 
reason  why  a group  of  students  in  a classroom,  or 
several  classrooms,  could  not  offer  to  document  the 
impact  or  effectiveness  of  a plan  for  action. 

Without  opportunities  for  students  to  engage  in 
responsible  actions,  it  is  doubtful  that  meaningful 
understandings  of  research  can  emerge.  Pratt  (1989) 
suggested:  “If  you  want  your  graduates  to  be  active 
participants  in  the  political  process,  insist  that  they 
work  as  canvassers,  poll  captains  and  scrutineers  in 
elections”  (p.  24).  Likewise,  if  we  want  students  to 
understand  and  appreciate  inquiry,  then  we  need  to 
insist  that  they  participate  in  the  kinds  of  activities 
that  gives  them  meaningful  opportunities  to  appro- 
priate the  language  of  research.  This  case  of  co-investigation 
provides  evidence  that  students  can  take  a serious  interest  in  having 
a say  in  the  kinds  of  activities  that  go  on  in  their  school,  and  an 
action  research  approach  is  an  effective  means  towards  that.  El 
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Role 

of  a 

Colleague 


While  teaching Japanese-as-a-Foreign  Language  (JFL) 
courses  for  undergraduate  non-native  speakers  of 
Japanese  at  the  University  ofToronto,  I am  pursuing 
my  graduate  degrees  at  OISE/UT.  My  graduate  course  work 
prompted  me  to  conduct  several  action  research  projects  in  my 
classrooms.  Input  from  different  perspectives  such  as  students’ 
views  on  instructional  practice  and  a colleague’s  observation 
benefited  my  “teaching  as  research”  approach  to  teaching  and 
learning  (Duckworth,  1986).  I will,  here,  focus  on  the  important 
role  that  my  colleague  played  when  I implemented  a “learner- 
centred  curriculum”  (e.  g.,  Nunan,  1988)  in  my  fourth-year 
advanced  reading  and  writing  course.  Tomoko  (a  pseudonym)  came 
to  my  JFL  class  as  a researcher  for  one  year,  and  we  had  many 
opportunities  to  discuss  how  this  curriculum  was  working  in  the 
class.  Her  background  is  similar  to  mine:  a native  Japanese  with 
teaching  experience  in  JFL  at  tertiary  institutions  and  a former  doc- 
toral student  in  second-language  education  at  OISE/UT. 

Creating  a “community  of  inquiry” 
in  a foreign  language  classroom 

Collaborative  talk  with  a colleague  becomes  of  crucial  impor- 
tance in  attempting  to  understand  and  resolve  pedagogical 
problems,  and  in  revising  our  interpretations.  As  I will  describe, 
such  talk  helps  us  to  hear  ourselves  say  what  we  think  in  order 
to  know  what  we  understand.  I benefited  from  consulting  with 
Tomoko  and  hearing  her  observations  on  my  class,  which  in 
turn,  helped  inquiry  and  learning  in  the  classroom  community. 

By  adopting  a learner-centred  curriculum,  I had  hoped 
to  change  the  dynamics  of  teacher/student  relationship  from 
a transmissive  or  “telling”  mode  of  interaction  to  a more  dialec- 


tical or  “discussion”  mode.  An  important  influence  on  my 
approach  was  Wells’  (1994)  model  of  learning  and  teaching. 

He  calls  such  a classroom  a community  of  inquiry: 

“...the  teachers  no  longer  assumed  an  automatic  superiority  of 
knowledge  — nor  attributed  it  to  texts  and  other  curricular  materials 
they  used.  Instead,  they  treated  all  participants  as  able  to  offer  new  and 
valuable  insights  with  respect  to  the  issues  under  consideration."  (p.  9) 
What  follows  provides  an  illustration  of  how  the  community 
in  my  classroom  evolved  through  positive  contributions  made 
by  Tomoko  and  my  students. 

My  learning  with  and  from  a colleague 

Fifteen  students  and  I negotiated  the  content,  structure,  and 
focus  of  the  class  sessions.  In  spite  of  the  use  of  learner-centred 
curriculum  and  many  small  group  activities,  the  level  of  student 
participation  in  the  discussion  was  not  as  high  as  I had  originally 
expected,  with  the  exception  of  several  vocal  students.  When 
I mentioned  my  worries  to  Tomoko,  she  recalled  that  she  had 
faced  a similar  problem  in  her  classroom.  Her  solution  was  that 
she  had  used  learners’  oral  presentations  and  compositions  as 
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core  classroom  materials,  which  encouraged  them  to  become 
personally  involved  in  the  ongoing  activities.  Tomoko’s  feedback 
helped  me  to  reconsider  the  boundaries  of  official  “text”  used 
in  my  classroom.  The  class  readings  had  consisted  of  newspa- 
per/magazine articles  and  passages  from  other  textbooks 
specifically  designed  for  JFL  advanced  learners.  In  effect,  she 
was  suggesting  that  students’  talk  and  their  written  text  needed 
to  be  consciously  used  as  legitimate  classroom  resources  so 
that  students  would  feel  more  personally  connected  to 
the  topic  at  hand. 

I then  began  to  think  of  ways  to  use  students’  talk  and  writ- 
ten texts  more  effectively.  In  addition  to  regular  readings, 

I decided  to  invite  three  students  to  tell  the  class  about  their 
one-year  work  or  study  experiences  in  Japan,  during  our  unit 
on  Japanese  life.  One  student,  who  had  studied  at  a Japanese 
university  as  an  exchange  student,  recounted  his  student  life 
with  humor.  Two  others  who  had  worked  at  Japanese  firms 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  culturally-defined  gender-specific 
roles  played  out  in  their  work  places.  They  also  described  various 
rituals  they  had  to  observe  at  work  and  after  work.  All  three  stu- 
dents spoke  for  about  half  an  hour  as  their  enthusiastic  classmates 
showered  them  with  questions  during  the  presentations.  The 
ensuing  discussion  was  amazingly  animated,  touching  upon 
issues  raised  by  the  students’  talks.  The  class  members  not 
only  related  their  experiences  to  the  talks  but  also  were  able  to 
connect  the  talks  to  the  class  readings.  Furthermore,  this  format 
seemed  to  enable  the  students  to  discuss,  in  Japanese,  these 
challenging  issues.  During  these  sessions  on  Japanese  life,  I took 
notes  from  the  presentations  and  class  discussions  and  created 
additional  course  material  based  on  students’  input,  extracting 
what  I considered  as  critical  issues  and  important  vocabulary. 

I further  noted  that  one  of  the  presenters  was  reading  a 
written  text  that  he  had  prepared  for  the  talk,  and  that  his  talk 
was  particularly  well  presented.  I recalled  how  Tomoko  had 
been  able  to  use  students’  compositions  effectively  as  core 
materials  in  her  class.  I decided  to  try  Tomoko’s  approach, 
and  asked  the  student  in  question  for  a copy  of  his  written 
text.  Changing  his  text  slightly,  I added  explanatory  notes  and 


questions  for  discussion,  and  handed  out  the  finished  product 
as  part  of  the  course  reading.  Thus  in  a period  of  three  sessions, 
students  experienced  a wider  range  of  talk  and  text  from  the 
familiar  (assigned  readings,  class  discussion,  and  my  instructional 
talk)  to  the  unfamiliar  (the  students’  talks,  the  written  text 
produced  by  a student,  and  my  meta-text  incorporating  the 
students’  talks,  class  discussions  and  course  readings)  in  a 
consciously  integrated  manner. 

Reflections  on  teaching  and  learning  in  my  classroom 

As  this  incident  shows,  input  from  my  colleague  helped  me  to 
extend  my  thoughts,  and  in  turn  helped  the  classroom  commu- 
nity. In  order  to  develop  a community  of  inquiry,  teachers,  too, 
need  to  adopt  a community  approach  to  learning  and  teaching 
through  open  communication  with  colleagues.  This  approach, 
proposed  by  Wells  and  others  (e.g.,  Schaefer,  1967;  Goswami  & 
Stillman,  1987;  Wells,  1994),  invites  teachers  to  take  a dual  role: 
facilitators  to  create  a positive  classroom  milieu  and  “inquirers 
into  their  own  practice  in  collaboration  with  other  members  of 
the  community  of  peers  and  colleagues”  (Wells,  p.  10).  The  visit- 
ing observer/colleague  in  my  classroom  certainly  provided  me 
with  opportunities  to  discuss  pedagogical  issues,  to  gain  new 
perspectives,  and  to  enrich  the  experience  of  “my”  students  in 
our  community.  El 
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For  a couple  ot  months,  after  daily  teacher  read-aloud  of 
novel  chapters,  my  Grade  4 class  and  I worked  on  giving 
control  of  our  discussions  from  me,  the  teacher,  to  the 
children.  At  first  the  discussions  were  conducted  in  what  is 
probably  a typical  manner:  children  would  raise  their  hands  if 
they  had  something  to  say  and  I would  choose  at  random,  try- 
ing to  ensure  that  I gave  as  many  as  possible  a chance  to  talk. 

Our  discussions  were  hvely,  but  something  was  lacking.  I was 
bothered  by  the  disjointed  quality  of  our  talk.  One  child  would 
make  a comment,  and  the  next  child’s  comment  would  bear  no 
relationship  to  what  the  first  had  said.  Sometimes  we’d  come 
back  to  the  same  topic,  or  thread,  some  minutes  later,  but  there 
would  be  no  development  of  ideas;  the  discussions  consisted  of 
isolated  comments.  As  well,  I felt  1 needed  to  validate  each  child’s 
comment  by  saying  something  afterwards.  Over  the  years  I moved 
from  paraphrasing  what  the  child  had  said  (a  sure  way  to  let  them 
know  they  didn’t  have  to  listen  too  closely  to  one  another,  as  I 
would  repeat  each  comment!),  to  making  a general  statement  of 
approval  (“Good  thinking,”  “Yes!”),  to  merely  nodding  my  head  and 
acknowledging  that  I had  heard  the  comment.  The  effect  of  these 


practices  was  to  focus  the  children’s  attention  on  me  between 
every  speaker.  1 was  in  control  of  the  discussion. 

Early  in  the  school  year  I talked  to  the  children  about  my 
concerns.  I noted  that  many  were  participating  and  making 
interesting  comments,  but  that  the  format  of  our  discussions  did 
not  allow  them  to  build  on  one  another’s  ideas.  A new  format  was 
proposed.  To  begin,  I would  choose  one  child  who  had  his  or  her 
hand  raised.  If  someone  had  something  to  say  that  related  to  or 
built  upon  that  comment,  he  or  she  could  speak  next  without  rais- 
ing his  or  her  hand.  Similarly,  if  the  next  person’s  comment  was 
related,  they  too  could  speak  without  being  chosen  by  me.  We 
would  continue  in  this  way  until  that  particular  idea,  or  thread,  had 
been  exhausted.  I would  then  choose  another  child  from  those 
who  had  their  hands  raised,  and  a new  thread  would  begin. 

Gallas  (1994)  points  out  that  teachers,  through  “ratification” 
of  each  child’s  comments,  “transmit  a very  clear  message  about 
the  types  of  communication  that  are  appropriate  for  school” 

(p.  18).  Indeed,  after  years  of  needing  permission  to  talk  in  a 
discussion,  some  children  were  hesitant  to  speak  out  without 
being  chosen  or  hearing  what  I thought  of  the  previous 
comment,  but  soon  most  were  jumping  in,  themselves  becoming 
“ratifiers  of  the  discourse”  (Gallas,  p.  18).  Quite  spontaneously 
they  started  to  preface  their  ideas  with  expressions  such  as, 

“This  goes  with  Chris’  comment,”  “I  agree  with  Lauren,”  “I  sort 
of  agree  with  Petra,  but  I sort  of  don’t,”  demonstrating  that  they 
were  listening  well  and  making  a conscious  link  between  their 
thoughts  and  the  ideas  of  their  peers. 

Despite  the  success  of  our  new  format,  I still  found  that 
children  looked  to  me  for  my  reaction  after  each  comment,  rather 
than  focusing  on  the  person  who  was  talking.  As  a result,  I told  v 
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them  that  I would  look  down  when  children  talked.  I didn’t  want 
them  to  think  that  I was  being  impolite  or  expressing  indifference 
to  what  they  had  to  say,  but  to  take  the  aversion  of  my  eyes  as  a 
reminder  that  they  should  not  look  at  me.  This  seemed  to  help. 

My  goal  is  to  talk  as  little  as  possible,  and  while  these  discussions 
are  not  a place  for  direct  instruction,  a great  deal  of  teaching  can 
occur  through  the  teachers  judicious  participation.  Before  I 
speak,  I try  to  have  in  mind  not  only  what  I will  say,  but  why  I 
am  saying  it.  Not  only  do  1 try  to  expand  the  children’s  repertoire 
of  comments,  but  I consciously  echo  the  types  of  comments  they 
are  making  in  order  to  reinforce  what  they  are  doing  well.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  the  teacher  wait  until  well  into  the  dis- 
cussion to  make  comments,  what  Chambers  (1993)  calls  “teacher 
hold  back,”  so  that  “hers  doesn’t  become  the  privileged  point  of 
view”  (p.  52). Wells  (1996)  makes  the  point  that  the  dialogic  rela- 
tionship between  teaching  and  learning  is  not  a “dialogue 
between  equals,”  as  the  teacher  needs  to  take  on  the  role  ot  leader 
and  guide  to  ensure  that  the  students  “engage  with  the  mandated 
curriculum  and  that  they  are  assisted  to  appropriate  it  as  effective- 
ly as  possible”  (p.  12). To  this  end,  I cannot  remain  silent,  but  must 
make  comments  and  ask  questions  that  provide  scaffolding  as  the 
younger,  less  experienced  members  of  the  community  learn  to 
take  part  in  discussions. 

After  the  discussion  is  over,  I am  more  direct  in  my  teaching, 
commenting  briefly  on  how  the  discussion  went  that  day,  what 
was  successful,  and  what  I would  like  them  to  think  about  for 
next  time.  As  well,  I might  explain  the  motivation  behind 
something  that  I did  or  said  during  the  discussion. 

Another  way  to  give  children  control  is  to  refrain  from 
asking  a leading  question  or  initiate  a topic  at  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion.  The  class  sits  on  the  floor,  facing  me  as  I read,  as 
I have  found  there  are  fewer  opportunities  for  distractions  when 
the  children  do  not  face  one  another.  There  are  few  (or  no) 
illustrations  in  the  novels  we  read,  so  I also  sit  on  the  floor,  where 
it  is  easier  to  make  eye  contact  and  draw  the  children  in.  When 
I finish  reading,  they  move  silently  into  a circle,  a routine  built 
in  from  the  first  day  of  school.  Chambers  (1993)  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  allowing  the  children  to  talk  about  their  experi- 
ence with  the  book,  rather  than  “play[ing|  the  game  ‘Guess 
what’s  in  teacher’s  head’”  where  they  “report  as  their  own  the 
kind  of  responses  they  sense  the  teacher  wants  to  hear.” 

Children  need  to  be  confident  that  their  comments  will  be 
“honorably  reported,  without  risk  of  denial,  belittlement  or 
rejection”  (p.  45).  I,  too  feel  this  is  critical,  so  once  everyone  is 
settled  I ask,  “Any  comments?”,  or  simply  look  around  the  cir- 
cle, and  the  discussion  is  able  to  proceed  in  any  direction  that 
the  children  desire. 

The  following  is  part  of  a transcript  of  a discussion  held 
towards  the  end  of  the  novel,  Mrs.  Frisby  and  the  Rats  of 
Nihm.  The  focus  of  my  analysis  will  not  be  on  the  children’s 


understanding  of  the  plot,  but  on  elements  of  their  comments 
that  relate  to  how  they  control  and  sustain  the  discussion. 
Underlined  sections  indicate  that  two  comments  were  uttered 
simultaneously.  Asterisks  indicate  that  the  words  were  inaudible. 
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Teacher: 

William? 

William: 

Wouldn’t  the  poisonous  gas  have 
an  effect  on  Mrs. Frisby? 

Matt: 

That’s  what  I remember.  (Others  nod.) 

William: 

So  wouldn’t  she  have  to  go  with  the  rats 
and  her  kids? 

Patrick: 

No,  remember  they’re  staying  in  the  other  house. 
(Several  children  sitting  nearby  talk  at 
once,  adding  to  William ’s  point.) 

William: 

But  wouldn’t  the  gas  still  go  there? 

Patrick  (and  several  others):  No,  because  they  have  a pump. 

William: 

Oh. 

Teacher: 

Matt? 

Matt: 

I sort  of  agree  with  William.  I think  that  Mrs. 
Frisby  is  going  to  end  up  moving  with  the  rats 
because  like  she’s  going  to  realize  that  she 
shouldn’t  steal,  cause  their  house  is  stolen  like. 

Dylan: 

Not  really. 

Brendan: 

They  went  through  all  that  trouble 
at  the  start  to  get  her  house  out. 

Matt: 

What  do  you  mean? 

Brendan: 

Like,  they  got  seven  rats,  they  went  through 
all  that  trouble  like  pulling  it  out  and  - 
(Several  children  are  talking  at  once.  The  talk  dies  out.) 

Matt: 

And  also  I think  that  the  exterminators  said  there 
might  be  other  like  rat  holes  on  that  farm  so 
they’d  probably  like  check  everywhere,  cause  the 
humans  wouldn’t  know  if  there  were  more  rats. 
(Several  children  begin  to  respond  at  once ; 

Patrick’s  voice  prevails.) 

Patrick: 

They  alwavs  said  it  was  in  the  rose  bush. 

Rose  bush. 

Matt: 

So? 

Patrick: 

She  saw  them.  She  said  she  saw  them. 

Matt: 

Thev’d  probablv  check.  Thev’d  probably  check 
in  the  garden  and  everywhere  else,  just  in  case, 
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21  Dylan: 


22  William: 

23  Matt: 

24  Dylan: 

25  William: 


26  Teacher: 

27  William: 

28  Teacher: 


like  the  humans  wouldn’t  know,  wouldn’t  know 
exactly  where  the  rats  are,  like  they  know 
they’re  in  the  rose  bush,  but  they  don’t  know  if 
there  are  more  rats,  like  in  a different. .. 

Except  they  know  how,  if  they  know  how  big 
rats  are  they  wouldn’t  look  for  the  tunnel  that 
goes  to  Mrs.  Frisby’s  house. 

But  the  gas  would  probably  get  there  anyhow. 
They’d  probably  be  like  spraying  everywhere. 
(Many  talk  at  once.) 

* * * it’s  under  the  ground  * * * 

Wouldn’t,  if  the  rats  went  through  all  that 
trouble  to  make  their  home,  wouldn’t  Mrs. 

Frisby  um  like  just  be  willing  to  give  it  up,  cause 
that’s  exactly  what  the  rats  are  doing,  they’re 
giving  up  all  their  hard  work  and  they’re  going 
to  go  move  somewhere  else? 

I was  thinking  that. 

So  why  doesn’t  Mrs.  Frisby  do  the  exact  same? 
(Several  children  near  William  talk  at  once.) 

What  do  people  think  about  what 
William  just  said? 


This  sequence  of  28  turns  is  a small  part  of  a discussion 
that  lasted  about  20  minutes.  The  conversation  is  initiated  by 
William,  chosen  by  me  from  children  who  had  their  hands 
raised,  and  sustained  by  a group  of  children  who  all  happen  to 
be  boys.  This  was  typical  of  our  discussions:  the  class  had  21 
boys  and  1 1 girls,  and  the  boys  talked  far  more  than  the 
girls  — a topic  for  a future  study! 

William,  in  turn  2,  begins  the  thread  with  a question.  In  the 
past,  I would  have  answered  the  question;  indeed,  the  children 
would  have  expected  it.  By  looking  around  at  the  group  and 
not  answering,  I give  them  the  message  that  they  are  expected 
to  answer.  They  now  routinely  answer  each  other’s  questions. 
William  asks  two  more  questions  towards  the  end  of  the 
transcript  (turns  25  and  27). This  is  the  only  point  during 
this  sequence  when  I talk,  trying  to  re-focus  the  children 
to  think  about  what  William  has  asked. 

Dylan’s  comment  of  “not  really”  (turn  11)  is  the  type  of 
comment  somebody  might  make  in  a real-life  discussion,  and 
as  sometimes  happens,  is  not  picked  up  by  anyone.  It  shows 
that  he  is  interested  in  and  evaluating  others’  comments. 

Matt’s  comment  of“what  do  you  mean?”(turn  13)  is  the 
type  of  question  often  asked  by  a teacher  who  is  trying  to  get 
children  to  extend  their  comments  for  the  understanding  of 
others.  It  was  satisfying  to  see  the  children  engaged  in  what 
others  were  saying.  In  the  past,  I often  felt  as  if  I was  the  only 
one  who  was  truly  interested  in  everyone’s  comments. 

There  are  a number  of  times  (on  or  around  turns  5,  7,  14,  23, 


27)  when  several  children  start  to  answer  at  the  same  time,  or 
when  small  groups  of  two  or  three  children  make  comments  to 
one  another.  At  other  times  (turns  16-21)  children’s  successive 
comments  overlap.  I made  the  children  aware  of  this,  but  it  did 
not  become  a problem.  The  overlapping  talk  died  out  quickly,  or 
children  who  were  talking  at  once  allowed  one  child  to  prevail 
(as  in  turn  16).  Rather  than  being  discouraged  by  children  talking 
at  once,  I saw  this  as  a sign  that  our  discussions  were  becoming 
more  like  real-life  conversations,  and  less  like  “school  talk.” 

Over  the  year  the  children  developed  a real  sense  of  efficacy 
in  their  ability  to  carry  on  meaningful  discussions  after  teacher 
read-alouds.  Their  reactions  to  a question  on  one  of  their  weekly 
evaluations  illustrate  that  a large  majority  of  the  children  liked 
our  new  format  and  understood  why  it  worked  so  well.  Many 
children  focused  on  how  building  on  each  other’s  ideas  allowed 
ideas  to  flow  more  quickly  and  naturally,  and  gave  more  chil- 
dren a chance  to  talk: 

“If  you  have  something  to  go  with  what  the  other  person 
just  said  you  can  just  say  your  comment.  ” 

“It  gives  more  people  a chance  to  talk.  ” 

“People  can  talk  more  freely.  We  get  sort  of  a flowing  discussion.” 

“I  like  it  because  you  can  talk  about  something  that  relates  without 
your  hand.  It  would  take  longer  if  you  wait  to  choose  someone.  ” 
Others  focused  on  how  building  on  each  other’s  ideas 
produced  a better  quality  discussion.  They  appreciated  being 
able  to  make  a comment  that  related  to  another  comment, 
rather  than  waiting  to  be  chosen  and  finding  that  the  comment 
was  no  longer  relevant,  or  not  making  a comment  at  all  because 
the  discussion  topic  was  constantly  changing: 

“I  like  the  second  one  better  because  if  you  do  it  the  first 
way  if  you  have  something  that  relates  you  might  get  picked 
10  minutes  after.” 

“You  get  to  say  what  you  think  and  when  you  put  your  hand  up 
you  don’t  always  get  to  say  what  you  want  to.  ” 

“If  you  have  to  say  something  that  adds  on  you  don’t  have  to 
wait  with  your  hand  up.  ” 

“If  you  have  your  hand  up  and  you  have  something  to  go  with 
the  other  person  and  you  don’t  pick  them  they  would  probably 
put  their  hand  down.” 

Some  liked  the  new  format  for  purely  practical  reasons,  such  as 
“it  gets  kind  of  tiring  holding  your  hand  up.”  Many  felt  that  the 
new  format  encouraged  them  to  talk  more  than  they  had  before: 
“I  don’t  have  to  raise  my  hand,  I just  talk.” 

“You  can  just  say  it  when  it  goes  with  the  other  person’s  comment.” 
“You  can  talk  out  without  raising  your  hand  and  it  builds  on.” 

“I get  ideas  from  the  other  comments.” 

“I  think  it’s  because  you  can  have  more  of  a discussion.” 

A drawback  is  that  some  children  had  a problem  getting  past 
the  ingrained  school  expectation  of  raising  a hand  and  being 
acknowledged  by  the  teacher  before  speaking.  One  said,  “I  don’t 
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like  to  jump  in”  and  another  felt  that  “right  after 
someone  talks  there  is  a race  to  relate  to  the  next  speaker.” 

One  child  said,  “I  am  shy  and  I don’t  like  to  interrupt,” 
perhaps  feeling  that  the  assertiveness  necessary  in  taking  a 
turn  to  speak  would  be  seen  as  rude  behavior. 

A second  related  drawback  is  the  issue  of  particular  children 
dominating  the  discussion,  which  can  easily  happen  when  the 
teacher  is  not  controlling  turns  to  talk.  The  children  and  I were 
all  well  aware  that  some  of  their  peers  were  quite  assertive  about 
making  their  comments  heard.  As  well,  there  were  times  when  a 
small  group  of  children,  usually  friends  or  friendly  adversaries, 
would  get  into  a heated  discussion  or  disagreement  and  monopolize 
the  discussion.  I raised  this  issue  several  times  after  our  discussions, 
not  naming  names,  but  merely  pointing  out  that  it  was  happening 
and  suggesting  a few  solutions.  I asked  the  children  to  reflect  on 
their  role  in  our  discussions,  and  on  the  amount  of  time  they 
spent  talking.  If  they  were  taking  up  more  than  their  share  of 
time  they  should  allow  others  to  talk,  and  others  were  encour- 
aged to  be  more  assertive  when  they  had  something  to  say.  The 
children  had  some  interesting  ideas  when  asked  for  solutions: 

“I  think  we  should  only  talk  four  times  in  a discussion." 

“I  think  they  need  to  know  that  they  are  talking  too  much  so 
they  will  not  talk  as  much.” 

“Let  them  only  have  a amount  of  time.  ” 

“If  you  want  to  say  something  and  so  does  the  person,  say  to 
them  may  I go  first!” 

“You  could  try  to  tell  them  that  other  people  want  a turn  and 
you  don’t  own  the  floor.” 

“Maybe  remind  people  to  give  others  a chance.  I think  we  should 
record  a discussion  so  people  can  hear  how  much  they  actually  talk.  ” 
This  last  suggestion  would  have  been  interesting  to  attempt. 
We  did  have  video  tapes  of  our  discussions,  but  the  year  was 
almost  over  and  we  did  not  have  time  to  try  it.  I do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  discussing  the  problem  of  certain  children  dominating 
the  discussions  resulted  in  some  improvement,  or  at  least  an 
improved  awareness  of  how  this  problem  impacted  upon  our 
discussions.  In  future  I would  deal  with  this  issue  more  directly, 
and  earlier  in  the  year.  Viewing  the  video  tapes  provided  me 
with  opportunities  to  reflect  on  and  change  my  practice. 


Looking  back,  I regret  that  the  children  were  not  also  able 
to  learn  from  watching  the  recordings  of  our  discussions. 

Making  and  examining  transcripts  of  our  discussions  was 
very  illuminating,  as  it  allowed  me  to  see  how  often  I was  talking 
and  what  types  of  comments  I was  contributing.  This  heightened 
awareness  of  my  role  in  our  discussions  helped  me  to  be  more 
selective  about  what  I said  and  when  I said  it.  Indeed,  Wells 
(1996)  points  out  that  teachers  who  pay  this  type  of  “conscious 
attention”  to  their  practice  may  be  more  likely  to  change  the  way 
they  intuitively  respond  during  classroom  discourse  (p.3 1) . 

A further  step,  but  one  I would  not  undertake  until  the 
children’s  discussion  skills  were  at  quite  a high  level,  would  be 
to  remove  myself  completely  from  the  circle,  giving  total 
control  of  the  discussion  to  the  children.  However,  this  would 
remove  the  opportunity  to  model  appropriate  comments  and 
behavior,  a crucial  role  for  the  teacher.  A possibility  would  be  to 
have  children  form  Student  Book  Clubs  (Rafael,  et.  ah,  1995), 
where  they  would  meet  in  small  groups  to  discuss  books  they 
had  read.  This  would  give  them  a chance  to  further  apply  their 
discussion  skills  without  a teacher’s  presence. 

I have  always  found  the  shared  experience  of  teacher  read-aloud 
of  novels  to  be  a strong  influence  on  the  building  of  classroom 
community,  and  this  was  even  more  so  once  control  of  the 
discussions  was  given  over  to  the  children.  The  expectation  in 
our  community  was  that  children  would  initiate  and  sustain 
our  discussions  about  the  novels.  Through  joint  participation 
in  discussions,  the  children  became  skilled  at  this.  As  a mentor,  I 
participated  in  the  discussions  by  making  comments  and  asking 
questions  that  allowed  children  to  work  and  to  learn  within 
their  zones  of  proximal  development.  My  comments  and  questions 
provided  scaffolding  for  the  children,  the  apprentices,  so  that 
they  could  become  full  members  of  the  community.  Their 
growing  ability  to  make  relevant  comments  and  build  on  each 
other’s  ideas,  without  the  teacher  being  the  sole  authority,  had 
a profound  influence  on  the  children’s  sense  of  themselves  as 
a cohesive  group  who  enjoyed  listening  to  stories  and  talking 
with  and  listening  to  one  another.  These  feelings  of  success, 
generated  by  controlling  their  own  discussions,  were  a very 
positive  part  of  our  year  together.  Kil 
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"...the  books  that  we  are 
reading  this  year  are  so  good  that 
everybody  has  something  to  say  about 
them  and  everybody  is  listening.” 

Conor,  Grade  4 
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e all  ran  — straight  toward  the  men 
with  nets.  There  was  no  other  way 
to  run;  they  had  us  encircled.  The 
nets  flailed  down,  scooped,  flailed  again.  I suppose 
some  rats  made  it  through,  slipping  between  the  men 
and  past  the  lights.  I felt  a swish  — a net  just  missed 
me.  I turned  and  ran  back  towards  the  mound,  think- 
ing I might  hide  myself  in  it.  But  then  came  another 
swish,  and  that  time  I felt  the  enveloping  fibers  fall 
over  me.  They  entangled  my  legs,  then  my  neck.  I was 
lifted  from  the  ground  along  with  three  other  rats, 
and  the  net  closed  around  us...”  reads  the  teacher. 
Thirty  one  pairs  of  eyes  and  ears  follow  her  every 
move,  every  intonation  of  her  voice,  every  expression 
of  her  face. 

A hushed  quiet,  then  the  children  — crowded  on 
the  carpet  close  to  the  teacher  — open  up  into  a large 
circle,  some  pushing  themselves  towards  the  wall,  others 
climbing  on  the  cozy  classroom  sofa  or  on  diverse  pieces 
of  furniture,  others  settling  cross-legged  on  the  well- 
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worn  carpet.  The  teacher,  also  sitting  on  the  carpet,  waits 
patiently  until  everyone  is  settled  comfortably,  looks  around  the 
wide  circle  of  expectant  faces,  finally  nods  her  consent  and  the 
discussion  is  now  under  way. 

A regular  feature  of  the  fourth-graders’  timetable  in  Zoe 
Donoahue’s  class,  the  daily  reading  and  discussion  sessions  are  a 
favourite  time  for  all  — children,  teacher,  and  occasional  visitors 
such  as  members  of  our  research  team.  The  routine  is  well- 
established:  the  children  sit  on  the  carpet  facing  the  teacher, 
who  also  sits  on  the  carpet;  the  teacher  reads  one  or  two 
chapters,  then  the  discussion  starts.  There  are  comments  on 
the  chapters  just  heard,  comments  on  the  comments  just  heard, 
predictions  on  the  next  sections,  comments  on  the  predictions 
just  heard,  and  counter-predictions.  A verbal  bunch,  these 
children  definitely  know  how  to  listen,  how  to  interact  and 
how  to  feed  off  each  other’s  verbal  interaction. 

Over  the  weeks,  the  story  of  Mrs.  Frisby  and  her  friends  the 
rats  unfolded  before  us.  Finally,  the  story  came  to  its  conclusion, 
and  all  the  predictions  were  re-examined,  and  all  the  comments 
were  commented  on,  and  they  all  were  laid  to  rest. 

As  a participant-observer  in  the  classroom,  I have  noticed 
how  the  verbal  technique  of  the  children  has  evolved  from  simple 
unrelated  comments  or  predictions  to  a more  sophisticated 
system  of  interaction  between  the  participants;  from  isolated 
thoughts  and  opinions  to  a scaffolding  of  interwoven  observations 
and  comments  moving  back  and  forth  from  one  child  to  another. 
An  active  participant  at  first,  the  teacher  gradually  retreated  into 
a discreet  moderating  role  which  allowed  for  freedom  of  inde- 
pendent interaction  between  the  discussants. 

Curious  about  the  children’s  own  perceptions  as  to  their 
evolution  over  the  weeks  of  reading  and  discussing  Mrs.  Frisby 
and  the  Rats  of  Nimh,  I asked  for  permission  — enthusiastically 
granted  by  everyone  involved  — to  interview  the  children.  The 
teacher  and  I put  together  a number  of  questions  and  topics  for 
discussion,  and  we  gathered  the  children  in  small  groups  of 
three  or  four,  a suitable  size  for  a nice  discussion  circle. 

We  focused  on  three  larger  topics,  allowing  each  discussion 
community  to  elaborate  and  develop  in  any  direction  they  were 
interested  in,  eventually  producing  fairly  different  outlooks  from 
each  group.  The  topics  were:  (1)  the  book,  (2)  children’s  oral 
interaction  with  written  text,  and  (3)  talking  versus  writing. 

The  interviews  were  fairly  unstructured,  with  the  children 
free  to  comment  on  each  other  — a technique  they  had 
mastered  to  perfection  — and  with  minimal  intervention 
from  me,  except  to  introduce  the  topics  for  discussion.  The 
sessions  were  tape-recorded  and  transcribed,  with  copies 
of  the  transcripts  returning  to  the  teacher  and  the  children. 
Unfortunately,  other  commitments  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  follow  up  on  the  reaction  of  the  children  upon 
reading  the  transcripts  of  their  interviews. 


The  Book:  Personal  Comments, 

Planning  and  Sequencing  a Narrative 

To  my  first  question  “Did  you  like  the  book?”,  I received  a large 
number  of  immediate  positive  responses,  such  as:  interesting, 
tunny,  exciting,  detailed,  weird  “but  funny,”  adventurous,  although 
a few  children  found  some  of  the  chapters  slow  or  boring.  It  was 
appreciated  that  the  author  “described  things  well,”  that  there 
was  a good  story  line,  that  the  chapter  titles  did  not  give  away 
too  much,  that  scientific  ideas  were  introduced,  and  mostly  that 
each  chapter  left  you  wanting  to  find  out  more. 

Another  subtopic  dealt  with  favourite  characters  in  the  book. 
As  expected,  the  main  characters  — Mrs.  Frisby,  Justin,  Jeremy, 
Timothy,  Nicodemus,  Dragon  — got  most  votes.  More  interesting, 
though,  were  the  reasons  offered  for  the  choice  of  favourite 
characters,  attributes  such  as:  brave,  courageous,  strong,  self- 
sacrificing,  funny;  an  occasional  vote  for  the  shrew,  because 
she  was  psychotic,  broke  the  heroic  line  of  adulation. 

Moving  on  to  the  way  a narrative  is  planned,  I asked  the 
children  to  consider  whether  an  author  plans  it  all  before  starting 
to  write,  or  improvises  as  the  story  unfolds;  furthermore,  how 
do  they  themselves  handle  the  planning  of  a narrative.  The 
children  were  quick  to  discern  the  obvious  possibilities:  planning 
it  all  ahead,  planning  and  changing  as  the  work  progresses,  or 
starting  and  making  it  all  up  along  the  way.  Most,  however, 
believed  that  an  author  will  have  an  original  plan  but  will  be 
flexible  with  it  and  introduce  changes  and  new  ideas  as  the 
writing  evolves.  I liked  Caitlin’s  version  of  creative  writing: 

“I  think  that  an  author  writes  some  of  the  part  that  they 
started  the  book  from,  and  then  they  start  thinking  more, 
they  leave  it  for  a bit  and  they  start  thinking  more,  and  then 
when  they’ve  got  a really  good  part,  they  end  the  book.  And 
sometimes,  if  they  are  really  stuck  and  they  really  want  to 
go  on,  they  just  make  it  up  as  they  go  along.” 

As  for  the  children,  most  of  them  acknowledged  “starting 
with  a plan  and  then  making  it  up.”  Some  were  more  organized, 
such  as  Richard,  who  sometimes  had  “the  story  planned  from 
the  beginning;  I write  maybe  five  pages  and  then  decide, 
maybe  this  could  happen,  so  I do  this  and  it’s  a better  idea 
than  the  other  one.”  Others,  like  Danielle,  came  right  out: 

“I  invent  when  I go  along.” 

The  narrative  structure  of  Mrs.  Frisby  and  the  Rats  of  Nimh  pre- 
sents children  with  quite  a challenge,  moving  back  and  forth  from 
the  present  to  past  events.  Although  sometimes  confused,  the  chil- 
dren appreciated  the  technique  that  kept  them  enthralled  during 
the  reading  of  each  chapter;  as  Alex  said:  “It  is  kind  of  telling  two 
stories  in  one  book.” Would  the  children  attempt  to  use  this  tech- 
nique? Well,  not  yet.  Danielle  thought  that  “it  would  get  me  too 
confused”;  Kyle  wouldn’t  do  it  “because  it’s  like  going  back  and 
forth  and  I wouldn’t  really  know  what  to  write”;  and  Douglas: 

“It’s  a lot  harder  than  just  going  straight  on.” 


AN  IN  EDUCATION!  (DICEP) 


Children’s  Oral  Interaction  with  Written  Text 

Predicting  while  reading  a book  is  an  excellent  way  of  actively 
involving  children  in  the  story,  even  to  the  point  of  actually 
making  them  part  of  it.  By  predicting,  the  child  invests  in  the 
story  and  develops  a heightened  awareness  of  the  text. 

Only  one  of  the  children  found  prediction  time  too  long  and 
a little  boring;  everyone  else  thought  that  it  was  a good  idea  to 
stop  the  reading  and  predict,  and  that  this  was  adding  to  the 
suspense.  Richard  liked  predicting,  because  it  gave  “another  idea 
to  the  story,  like  it  would  open  up  another  place.”  Predicting 
also  gave  an  opportunity  to  open  up  discussions  based  on  the 
chapters  just  read,  as  Natasha  observed:  “I  liked  the  discussion 
afterwards  because  I liked  adding  on  to  people  and  saying  ‘...I 
agree  with  Fiona,  I disagree  with  Leslie’.” 

Douglas  also  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
his  classmates,  and  even  took  it  one  step  further:  “I  think  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  do  that  because  you  have  these  thoughts  in  your 
head  that  you  really  want  to  share  with  people,”  and  then:  “...at 
home,  when  I read  a book....  I predict,  like  I stop  for  five  to  ten 
minutes  after  my  book  and  I just  think  for  a while,  what  do  you 
think’s  going  to  happen  next....  By  myself,  you  don’t  need  a 
whole  bunch  of  people  to  do  it;  you  can  predict  yourself.” 

The  cherry  on  top  of  the  cake  is,  of  course,  when  your 
predictions  come  true,  as  Taylor  expressed  it:  “For  me,  the 
most  exciting  part  was  to  find  out  if  my  predictions  were 
right  or  not.”  Right  or  not,  predicting  provides  motivation  to 
continue  reading,  and  encourages  children  to  become  risktakers, 
to  develop  the  willingness  to  express  themselves  in  front  of 
their  classmates. 

Not  that  most  children  needed  a lot  of  encouragement  to  do 
that.  A credit  to  their  teacher,  these  children  knew  how  to  listen 
and  to  respond  to  their  classmates’  comments,  building  on  each 
other’s  input  until  the  topic  at  hand  was  argued  for,  argued 
against,  cleared  out  and  utterly  exhausted.  Impressed  by  their 
“commenting”  abilities,  I asked  the  children  how  they  felt  about 
waiting  to  hear  what  someone  else  had  to  say  before  jumping  in 
with  their  own  ideas.  Listening  was  definitely  an  important  item 
on  these  children’s  list;  these  were  some  of  the  remarks  I got:  “I 
think  it’s  important  to  listen  to  other  people...”;  “...since  the 
books  we  are  reading  are  good,  we  listen  better  and  we  have 
more  fluent  ideas”;  “...you  really  have  to  listen  to  just  kind  of 
edit  what  you’re  saying.”  I noticed  that  some  of  the  comments 
were  building  on  other  comments  just  heard;  however,  quite 
often,  children  would  pick  up  on  earlier  comments,  proving  an 
exceptional  attention  span  and  active  comprehension  of  the 


flow  of  the  discussion.  Here  is  Taylor  explaining  this: 

“You  know  how  Richard  said  that  half  of  it  is  listening  to 
the  other  person?  That’s  sort  of  what  I do  too,  but  you  have  to 
sometimes  think  back,  like  I don’t  always  think  about  the 
person  that  just  spoke... sometimes  it’s  good  to  respond  to  the 
person  who  first  spoke  because  there’s  a connection  between 
the  first  and  last  person.” 

Talking  Versus  Writing 

Reading  a book  and  talking  about  it  are  activities  that  can 
easily  exclude  writing.  However,  these  interactions  with  text  and 
language  are  so  closely  knit  together  that  writing  is  an  inherent 
part.  After  all,  the  book  that  is  read  in  class  is  written  text,  and 
the  children’s  reactions  to  what  they  hear  are  reactions  to  writing. 

When  discussing  the  writing  technique  of  the  author,  the 
children  easily  moved  on  to  their  own  writing,  weighing  the 
possibility  of  their  emulating  the  writing  techniques  of  the 
author  of  the  book  they  had  listened  to.  As  a natural  conclusion 
to  our  post-book  discussions,  we  explored  together  the  children’s 
opinions  of  “talking  versus  writing”  as  means  of  expressing  their 
interaction  with  the  “oral-written”  experience  of  reading  and 
discussing  a book.  One  of  the  first  questions  asked  of  the  chil- 
dren was:  “After  you  read  or  listen  to  a story,  do  you  prefer  to 
write  about  it  or  to  talk  about  it?” 

Twenty-one  answers  favoured  talking,  three  indicated 
writing,  and  two  both  talking  and  writing.  Twenty-one  out 
of  twenty-six  represents  more  than  80  percent,  an  impressive 
support  for  oral  versus  written  expression.  Searching  for  reasons 
for  this  strong  bias,  I proceeded  to  question  the  children  about 
it.  One  of  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  talking  was  that  it 
takes  less  time  to  talk  than  to  write,  and  it  makes  it  easier  to 
express  ideas;  it  allows  for  quicker  interchange  of  ideas,  as  the 
dialogue  can  go  back  and  forth  instantaneously;  it  also  allows 
for  immediate  feedback. 

One  of  the  major  stumbling  blocks  — spelling  — is 
eliminated  if  talking  is  chosen  over  writing;  children  can  use 
words  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  spell  and  they  do  not 
have  to  stop  their  flow  to  look  up  correct  spelling.  Alex  says 
it  all:  “I  think  that  it’s  easier  to  talk  because. ..I  forget  how  to 
spell  a word  and  then  I forget  what  I was  going  to  say,  what 
I was  going  to  write.” 

Among  the  children  who  preferred  writing  to  talking,  some 
argued  that  when  writing  “you  say  what  you  think”  without 
people  judging  you;  others  were  “shy  to  talk,  so  when  I’m 
writing  I am  not  shy.”  I liked  the  reason  one  child  gave 


”... predicting  provides  motivation  to  continue  reading,  and 
encourages  children  to  become  risktakers...” 
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for  both  talking  and  writing: 

“I  think  it’s  a good  idea  to  do  both  because,  you  see,  first 
you  talk  about  it  and  then  you  get  it  in  your  head,  then  you  go 
off  to  write  and  you  can  write  it  down,  just  in  case  the  teacher 
forgets,  so  she’ll  have  the  whole  thing  down  so  she’ll  know.” 

I am  sure  the  teacher  appreciated  Adam’s  concern  for 
her  memory. 

Another  area  worth  exploring  was  the  children’s  comprehension 
of  the  differences  and  similarities  of  oral  and  written  language.  I 
presented  them  with  the  possibility  of  both  talking  about  a 
book  or  writing  about  it,  and  we  looked  at  their  perception  of 
these  two  genres.  Among  the  children  who  answered  this  ques- 
tion, five  thought  that  writing  and  talking  were  similar,  while 
sixteen  children  considered  them  different. 

It  is  not  easy  for  adults  to  deal  with  these  concepts,  and  it 
is  not  easy  for  children  either.  The  only  articulate  reason  in 
support  of  similarity  came  from  Taylor:  “...because  you’d  have 
almost  the  same  thing  to  say.”  Semantically  correct  maybe, 
it  still  leaves  a lot  to  be  said. 

Much  easier,  of  course,  was  to  deal  with  differences:  you 
can  express  more  through  talking  because  it  is  faster;  you  can 
express  more  through  writing  because  you  have  more  time  to 
think  about  it. Talking  is  easier  because  words  “come  up  more”; 
however,  you  have  more  time  to  find  the  appropriate  words 
when  writing.  Talking  is  easier  because  you  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  spelling;  not  too  much  of  a counter-argument  here.  And 
finally,  talking  and  writing  are  different  because  you  use  a differ- 
ent language  for  each  one  of  them  — an  interesting  remark  at 
this  grade  level. 

Fascinated  by  the  communal  oral  activity  of  this  group  of 
children,  I tried  to  find  out  whether  this  was  also  reflected  in 
their  writing  habits;  would  they  prefer  to  write  on  their  own, 
or  with  one  or  more  classmates?  An  overwhelming  twenty 
children  expressed  their  preference  to  write  on  their  own; 
four  would  choose  a classmate;  and  six  would  be  willing  to 
collaborate  with  a group. 

For  the  children  who  preferred  creating  in  solitude,  the 
reasons  ranged  from  having  to  listen  to  too  many  opinions  in 
a group,  to  losing  ideas  in  groups  where  one  person  dominates 
and  “gets  their  way,”  and  finally  to  being  able  to  concentrate 
and  being  in  control. 

Having  a friend  as  a writing  partner  allows  for  turn-taking 
in  writing  or  drawing,  easy  sharing  of  ideas  and  complementing 
each  other.  Being  part  of  a group  provides  for  division  of  tasks 
and  more  ideas  flow  in.  Obviously,  there  are  also  many  problems 
with  working  in  a group,  as  the  “individuals”  argued  in  their 
quest  for  writing  privacy. 

Discussion 

There  are  two  important  ideas  emerging  from  this  study  of 
children’s  views  on  reading  and  writing:  (1)  the  content  gleaned 


through  interviews,  allowing  for  a glimpse  into  the  working  of 
the  children’s  minds,  and  (2)  the  effect  of  the  interviews 
themselves  on  the  workings  of  the  children’s  minds. 

Interviews  tend  to  be  viewed  as  a means  of  gathering 
information  on  different  topics;  interviewing  children  seems  — 
at  least  superficially  — to  be  filling  this  purpose:  in  this  particular 
case,  for  example,  by  asking  questions  one  can  find  out  how 
children  liked  the  book,  what  they  thought  about  the  writing 
techniques  of  the  author  and  how  they  could  use  these  techniques 
in  their  own  writing,  and  how  they  felt  about  predicting,  about 
commenting,  about  writing  versus  talking.  All  worthwhile  topics 
to  be  explored  and  analyzed.  However,  interviews  also  fulfill 
another  major  task:  they  allow  and  encourage  children  to 
reflect,  to  do  their  own  analysis,  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  to  replicate  the  previous  classroom 
activity  of  listening  and  commenting;  during  a group  interview 
— within  the  intimacy  of  a small  group  of  peers  — children 
listen  to  each  other,  they  comment  on  each  other’s  input  and 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  reevaluate  their  own  opinions  and 
points  of  view.  Children  come  out  from  an  interview  with  their 
ideas  reorganized,  rethought  and  discussed,  a major  addition  to  the 
work  initiated  in  the  classroom  by  the  teacher.  Hence,  the  label  of 
“interviews”  can  easily  be  replaced  by  “discussions”  or  “group 
reflections.”  An  essential  part  of  learning  through  inquiry,  reflec- 
tion is  a component  often  omitted  in  a curricular  unit. 

Having  said  this,  let  us  return  to  the  content  of  the  interviews 
and  reconsider  some  of  the  ideas  emerging  from  them.  To  start 
with,  it  is  clear  that  these  children  show  good  critical  skills  in 
evaluating  a book;  they  prefer  their  heroes  to  be  positive  role 
models  and  in  possession  of  characteristics  to  be  emulated,  such 
as  bravery,  honesty,  loyalty.  Children  do  understand  the  princi- 
ples underlying  a good  narrative,  even  if  they  themselves  do 
not  as  yet  have  the  means  to  do  it. 

Children  appreciate  being  able  to  voice  their  opinions,  to 
react  to  the  author’s  words  and  message.  They  enjoy  predicting 
and  interacting  with  classmates’  predictions;  the  exercise  of 
predicting,  coming  from  within  the  child,  increases  the  awareness 
of  readers  — or  listeners,  in  our  case  — and  encourages  the 
children  to  read  — or  listen  — on.  In  a directed  reading  lesson, 
the  teacher  creates  the  purpose;  when  children  predict,  they 
create  their  own  purpose. 

An  environment  where  children  are  exposed  to  good  books,  and 
further  exposed  to  sessions  of  informal  self-directed  open  discussion 
based  on  the  reading,  is  a wonderful  place  to  learn  to  appreciate 
good  literature,  to  understand  writers’  approaches  to  writing,  and  to 
learn  the  subtle  arts  of  listening  and  communicating.  ES 
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The  Special  Needs  of  ESL  Students 

No  project  concerned  with  classroom  interaction  in  a 

Canadian  context  can  afford  to  neglect  the  special  needs 
of  students  for  whom  English  is  a second  language. 

As  Cummins  (1994)  points  out,  the  levels  of  immigration  to 
Canada  have  tripled  in  the  past  decade  with  the  result  that  ESL 
students  are  rapidly  becoming  the  mainstream  in  many  urban 
schools.  The  current  trend  towards  linguistic  and  cultural  diversity 
in  the  classroom  has  led  to  a growing  interest  in  the  development 
of  strategies  designed  to  help  ESL  students  without  detracting 
from  the  learning  experience  of  their  native-speaking  peers.  The 
need  for  such  strategies  is  especially  urgent  in  the  case  of  recent 
immigrants,  many  of  whom  enter  school  with  little  or  no  English, 
and  who  therefore  find  themselves  faced  with  the  task  of  acquiring 
new  subject- area  content  while  they  are  simultaneously  engaged 
in  learning  the  language  of  instruction. 

The  nature  of  the  support  required  by  ESL  students  has 
been  much  debated  over  the  years.  Traditional  policy  was  based 
on  the  notion  of  “withdrawal,”  which  meant  that  new  arrivals 
were  segregated  in  special  classrooms  where  they  received  intensive 
instruction  in  the  target  language.  More  recently  there  has  been 
a tendency  to  favour  an  “integrated”  approach  according  to 
which  ESL  students  spend  most  of  their  time  in  mainstream 
classrooms,  and  are  withdrawn  for  special  language  instruction 
on  an  individual  basis  and  only  for  relatively  short  periods  of 


time.  Although  the  policy  of  integration  appears  to  be  based 
on  sound  pedagogic  principles,  the  approach  has  raised  many 
questions  about  how  schools  and  teachers  might  become 
more  responsive  to  ESL  student  needs. 

In  order  to  learn  more  about  the  experiences  of  ESL 
students,  we  decided,  as  part  of  the  DICEP  project,  to  conduct 
a case  study  of  Li-Jing,  a 12-year-old  Mandarin-speaking  girl 
from  mainland  China,  as  she  was  integrated  into  a Grade  6/7 
mainstream  classroom.  The  study  was  conducted  in  collaboration 
with  the  classroom  teacher,  a university-based  researcher,  and  a 
Mandarin-speaking  graduate  assistant  over  a period  of  three 
months,  for  approximately  three  hours  a week  (a  total  of  36 
hours  of  participant  observation).  Our  data  collection  techniques 
included  field  notes,  interviews,  video  recordings,  and  audio 
recordings  obtained  by  means  of  a wireless  microphone 
attached  to  the  student  we  were  studying. 

Generally  speaking,  we  were  interested  in  investigating  the 
process  whereby  newcomers  who  speak  little  or  no  English  are 
initiated  into  the  life  of  an  English-medium  Canadian  classroom. 
As  Faltis  and  Hudelson  (1994)  explain,  learning  takes  place 
when  children  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  “ways  of  knowing’ 
that  full  members  of  a particular  community  “possess,  value, 
display,  and  reinforce.”  The  notion  of  “legitimate  peripheral 
participation”  (Lave  and  Wenger  1991)  provides  a framework 
for  thinking  about  how  children  are  initiated  into  such  ways  of 
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knowing,  and  for  investigating  the  process  whereby  newcomers 
are  introduced  to  a community  of  practice  and  gradually  move 
towards  full  participation.  For  all  students,  and  particularly  for 
newcomers  to  the  country,  a major  part  of  the  problem  is  to 
find  ways  of  becoming  involved  in  the  discourse  which  controls 
access  to  valued  relationships  and  resources,  and  which  serves  as  a 
framework  for  joint  meaning-making  in  the  classroom  community. 

The  Context  of  the  Research 

The  Metro  Toronto  school  in  which  the  study  was  carried 
out  had  a population  of  approximately  500  students,  80  percent 
of  whom  came  from  backgrounds  where  languages  other  than 
English  were  spoken.  In  the  late  eighties  it  had  become  apparent 
that  a large  number  of  students  were  educationally  at  risk,  and 
since  that  time  the  staff  had  made  a sustained  effort  to  develop 
programs  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  a linguistically  and  cul- 
turally diverse  school  population.  The  language  support 
system  currently  in  place  was  based  on  an  integrated  model 
according  to  which  ESL  students  were  encouraged  to  participate 
fully  in  regular  classroom  activities,  rather  than  being  segregated 
for  intensive  language  instruction.  The  switch  from  withdrawal 
to  inclusive  programming  had  presented  a major  challenge  for 
school  staff,  but  on  the  whole  it  appeared  that  the  innovation 
had  produced  good  results. 

The  Grade  6/7  classroom  in  which  we  were  invited  to 
carry  out  our  research  contained  21  students,  of  whom  about 
two-thirds  had  mother  tongues  other  than  English.  The  main 
cultural  groups  were  Portuguese,  mainland  Chinese,  Vietnamese, 
and  Anglo-Canadian.  The  teacher  was  a dedicated  and  resourceful 
practitioner  whose  educational  philosophy  was  based  on  socio- 
cultural theory,  according  to  which  learning  is  a social  and 
dialogic  process,  and  knowledge  is  co-constructed  by  teachers 
and  students  working  together  as  they  engage  in  meaningful 
joint  activities. 

The  Student 

Li-Jing  had  been  in  Canada  about  six  months  at  the  time 
the  period  of  observation  began.  She  knew  no  English  when 
she  first  arrived,  but  she  had  already  progressed  to  the  point 
where  she  understood  simple  utterances  spoken  in  context, 
although  she  was  able  to  say  very  little  in  reply.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  Li-Jing  had  been  encouraged  to 
write  her  class  reports  in  Mandarin,  but  she  was  now  learning 
to  write  occasional  sentences  in  English,  partly  by  copying 
from  illustrated  bilingual  texts  which  were  available  in  the 
classroom,  and  partly  by  looking  up  words  in  her  Chinese- 
English  dictionary. 

In  her  home  country  Li-Jing  had  been  an  avid  reader,  and 
she  was  already  beginning  to  read  simple  illustrated  stories  in 
English.  The  school  report  Li-Jing  brought  with  her  from  China 
showed  that  she  was  one  year  ahead  of  her  age  group 


in  literacy  skills  and  general  cognitive  abilities.  In  other  words, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  working  with  a very  bright, 
hard-working,  and  self-motivated  student. 

Li-Jing’s  Learning  Style 

Li-Jing’s  active  and  resourceful  learning  style  was  a major 
factor  contributing  to  her  success  in  moving  from  a position 
of  relative  isolation  to  one  where  she  was  able  to  share  much 
more  fully  in  the  social  life  of  the  classroom.  When  we  first 
met  Li-Jing  she  was  passing  through  a relatively  “silent”  period 
when  she  was  mainly  listening  and  observing  without  saying 
very  much  herself.  During  this  period,  however,  she  had  been 
active  in  developing  a range  of  communicative  strategies,  which 
expanded  rapidly  once  she  began  working  with  the  bilingual 
assistant.  Li-Jing’s  most  frequently  used  strategies  included 
requesting  clarification  and  asking  for  assistance  from  fellow  stu- 
dents, talking  to  herself  and  rehearsing  words  and  expressions 
that  she  had  heard  in  the  speech  of  others,  looking  up  words 
in  a bilingual  dictionary  and  incorporating  English  translation 
equivalents  into  her  written  work,  consciously  focusing  on 
linguistic  features  and  requesting  information  about  target 
language  rules,  and  constructing  short  utterances  by  stringing 
together  previously-learned  formulaic  expressions  such  as 
“see  this,”  “hold  on,”  “one  more,”  and  “omigod.” 

About  half-way  through  the  observation  period  a breakthrough 
occurred  when  Li-Jing  found  she  could  use  her  skills  as  a chess- 
player and  artist  to  establish  herself  much  more  centrally  in  the 
community  of  practice.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  teacher 
asked  Li-Jing  to  act  as  translator  and  guide  for  Cha-Chi,  another 
Mandarin-speaking  girl,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  China. 

In  order  to  help  her  new  friend,  Li-Jing  had  to  make  more  of 
an  effort  to  understand  the  teacher  and  the  contributions  of  the 
other  students;  as  a result  she  became  more  involved  in  classroom 
activities.  When  the  other  students  expressed  surprise  at  how  well 
she  could  speak  English,  Li-Jing  made  further  efforts  to  act  as  a 
bilingual  intermediary,  and  as  a result  she  became  noticeably  more 
fluent  and  resourceful  in  her  use  of  the  target  language. 

Support  Provided  by  the  Teacher 

A second  factor  contributing  to  Li-Jing’s  success  was  the 
support  provided  by  the  teacher,  particularly  the  careful  way 
she  planned  her  lessons  and  the  extent  to  which  she  was  sensitive 
to  the  special  needs  of  ESL  students.  The  teacher  believed  it  was 
important  to  provide  opportunities  for  reflection  as  well  as  for 
action,  and  to  make  explicit  to  students  the  wider  implications 
of  whatever  activities  they  were  currently  engaged  in.  As  a result, 
the  lessons  we  observed  were  characterized  by  a predictable 
cycle  of  activities  in  which  there  was  regular  alternation  between 
whole-class  discussion,  small-group  work,  and  individual  reading 
and  writing.  We  believe  that  such  clearly  defined  instructional 
routines  are  beneficial  for  ESL  students,  since  they  create  a 
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framework  within  which  conventional  discourse 
patterns  can  be  recognized  and  interpreted,  as  well  as  providing 
opportunities  to  experience  the  target  language  in  a variety 
of  social  settings. 

The  teacher  worked  hard  to  include  Li-Jing  in  the 
community  of  practice,  providing  modified  input  for  her 
benefit  during  whole-class  discussions,  writing  encouraging 
comments  in  her  journal,  and  inviting  her  to  the  front  of  the 
class  to  include  her  contribution  among  the  various  solutions 
written  on  the  board.  The  teacher’s  modified  input,  which 
included  careful  diction,  simple  sentence  patterns,  and  frequent 
repetition  and  paraphrase,  was  provided  in  a spontaneous  manner 
and  without  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  lesson.  When  she 
was  interacting  with  Li-Jing,  the  teacher  frequently  provided 
contextual  support  in  the  form  of  gestures,  reference  to  concrete 
objects,  and  pictures  and  diagrams  drawn  on  flip  charts  and  on 
the  board.  The  teacher  expected  ESL  students  to  participate  in 
all  aspects  of  the  regular  curriculum,  but  she  was  careful  to 
ensure  that  they  made  their  contributions  in  a way  which 
did  not  place  too  heavy  a demand  on  their  still  developing 
target  language  proficiency. 

Support  Provided  by  the  ESL  Staff 

A third  factor  leading  to  Li-Jing’s  successful  integration 
was  the  support  provided  by  the  ESL  staff.  The  importance 
of  in-class  language  support  is  illustrated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  Li-Jing’s  written  English  skills  during  her  first  three 
months  in  Canada.  At  first  Li-Jing  concentrated  on  basic  lit- 
eracy skills  such  as  practicing  letter  formation,  labeling 
maps  and  diagrams,  and  writing  short  sentences  in  English 
with  the  Chinese  translation  superimposed.  In  the  middle 
of  October  she  embarked  on  her  first  major  written  assign- 
ment, which  was  a study  of  the  human  eye.  The  first  step 
was  to  draw  a diagram  of  the  eye  with  the  various  parts 
(cornea,  lens,  retina)  labeled  in  English  and  Chinese.  Later, 
the  ESL  instructor  described  the  spontaneous  nature  of  the 
joint  problem-solving  that  accompanied  this  task:  “We  got 
books  out  of  the  library  and  looked  at  the  pictures.  It  was  a 
mutual  thing,  we  just  talked  about  it.  We  talked  about  the 
different  parts  of  the  eye  and  how  they  related  to  one  another. 
The  picture  dictionary  with  words  in  both  languages  was  a 
crucial  part  of  the  process.” 

The  second  step  was  to  provide  a written  text  to  accompany 
the  labeled  diagram.  Li-Jing’s  first  draft,  written  in  Chinese,  was 
translated  by  one  of  the  heritage  language  teachers,  and  Li-Jing 
produced  her  own  version  on  the  classroom  computer.  The 
result  was  an  impressive  five-page  document,  consisting  of  a title 
page,  a large  labeled  diagram,  a hand-written  Chinese  text,  and 
a printed  English  translation,  which  was  displayed  on  a notice 
board  in  the  corridor  along  with  other  student  work  relating  to 


the  topic  of  the  human  body.  The  episode  demonstrates  that  it  is 
possible  for  a beginning  ESL  student  to  produce  quality  written 
work,  if  she  has  ownership  of  the  task,  if  she  is  assisted  by  a 
more  skilled  participant,  and  if  she  is  allowed  to  compose  ini- 
tially in  her  mother  tongue. 

Support  Provided  by  the  Bilingual  Teaching  Assistant 

A fourth  factor  contributing  to  Li-Jing’s  success  was  the 
participation  in  the  classroom  of  a Mandarin-speaking  adult 
who  provided  bilingual  support  or  “scaffolding,”  thus  allowing 
Li-Jing  to  engage  in  tasks  which  she  would  not  have  been  able 
to  complete  alone  because  of  her  lack  of  experience  with  the 
target  language.  Our  observations  suggest  that  with  the  help  of 
the  bilingual  teaching  assistant,  Li-Jing  was  able  to  participate 
more  actively  and  more  successfully  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case  in  a number  of  key  activities  which  included  oral 
presentations,  small-group  work,  journal  writing,  and  shared 
reading.  It  should  be  noted  that  bilingual  support  did  not  consist 
of  word-by-word  translation,  but  rather  resembled  a situation 
where  two  speakers  in  a bilingual  setting  naturally  use  one 
language  as  a tool  for  meaning  acquisition  in  the  other,  in 
such  a way  that  the  two  languages  are  mutually  supporting. 

Conclusion 

We  concluded  that  in  Li-Jing’s  case  the  collaborative,  peer- 
assisted  approach  to  ESL  program  delivery  produced  very 
positive  results  in  both  second  language  acquisition,  and 
integration  of  the  student  into  the  community  of  practice. 
Li-Jing  herself  stated  emphatically  in  her  Mandarin  language 
interview  that  she  preferred  to  be  in  a regular  classroom,  rather 
than  one  in  which  the  ESL  students  were  grouped  together.  In  a 
withdrawal  class,  she  observed,  it  might  be  easier  to  communicate, 
but  she  would  not  have  the  same  motivation  to  learn  English. 
We  found  that  a combination  of  factors  helped  Li-Jing  progress 
from  her  initial  dependent  relationship  to  the  establishment  of  a 
more  developed  social  role.  These  factors  included  the  personal- 
ity of  the  student,  the  instructional  style  of  the  teacher,  the  role 
of  the  bilingual  assistant,  and  the  close  collaboration  between 
homeroom  teacher  and  ESL  staff  which  was  a feature  of  the 
carefully  thought-out  language  support  system  that  prevailed  in 
the  school  as  a whole.  Cl 
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Researching  the  Researchers 


What’ 6 Next 


for 

D I C E P? 


Last  year  we  started  a new  phase  of  our  action  research  project, 
and  to  prepare  for  this,  we  tried  to  arrive  at  a collaborative  understanding 
of  both  the  history  of  our  group  and  what  we  would  like  to  accomplish  in  our 
work  together.  I designed  a survey  to  facilitate  discussions  on  issues  such  as 
philosophy,  membership,  leadership,  research  focus,  money,  and  mentorship. 


In  designing  my  survey,  which  was  conducted  over  e-mail,  I 
thought  back  over  the  two  years  that  had  elapsed  and  tried 
to  pick  out  what  I thought  were  significant  issues  or  turning 
points  in  our  history  together.  I sent  a preliminary  survey  to  our 
members  over  e-mail  for  feedback  and  discussed  it  at  a following 
meeting.  There  was  mixed  reaction  to  the  idea  of  surveying  the 
group  members  about  the  functioning  of  the  group  itself,  and  the 
resulting  discussion  prompted  me  to  revise  the  original  survey,  and 
I hope,  made  the  others  feel  part  of  the  preparation  process. 

When  replying  to  the  written  survey,  I asked  the  group 
members  to  think  about  the  ways  in  which  DICEP  is  important 
and  useful  to  us,  but  also  to  think  of  things  we  would  like  to 
see  changed  or  improved.  At  our  original  feedback  meeting, 


one  member  wanted  to  know  why  I would  want  to  dredge  up 
unpleasant  issues.  I argued  that  if  we  don’t  look  critically  at 
the  negative,  as  well  as  celebrate  the  positive,  we  may  never 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  are  keeping  us  from  greater 
satisfaction  and  accomplishment  in  our  work. 

Survey  Results 

The  results  of  the  survey,  which  arrived  via  e-mail  over  the 
course  of  five  months,  were  fascinating  and  heartening.  I com- 
piled the  responses  by  question,  with  no  names  attached,  and  sent 
them  back  to  the  group  for  feedback  and  general  discussion.  The 
answers  can  be  roughly  divided  into  issues  or  practices  that  have 
facilitated  our  co-construction  of  knowledge  as  learners  and 
teachers,  and  those  that  have  constrained  our  growth. 

Teaching  and  Learning  Relationships 

The  first  question  on  the  survey,  and  the  one  that  got  the  most 
unqualified  endorsement,  dealt  with  the  opportunity  that  DICEP 
affords  to  form  teaching  and  learning  relationships  with  educators 
with  similar  interests.  Members  cited  this  aspect  of  our  group  as 
the  “main  reason”  they  were  involved  and  the  “main  attraction” 
of  the  group  and  “the  reason  I was  excited  about  being  asked  to 
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become  a member.”  The  only  drawback  cited  was  insufficient 
time  to  develop  these  relationships  more  fully.  We  definitely  plan 
to  keep  this  as  our  focus  in  the  future. 

Group  Communication 

An  issue  that  came  a close  second  in  response  enthusiasm  is  the 
way  in  which  we  communicated  with  one  another.  Our  monthly 
meetings,  visits  to  classrooms,  and  all-day  workshops  were  rated 
from  “adequate”  to  “indispensable.”  Most  wished  for  more 
opportunities  to  visit  and  be  visited  by  other  members  as  it 
provided  a “link  between  our  worlds”  and  for  more  workshops 
which  afford  an  opportunity  for  “relaxed,  in-depth  work.” 
Responses  concerning  our  e-mail  communication  came  in 
two  distinct  parts.  During  our  first  year  together,  members  char- 
acterized our  e-mail  as  “vital  and  frequent,”  “powerful,”  “benefi- 
cial,” “efficient  and  supportive.”  Things  seemed  to  change  in  the 
second  year,  however.  As  one  member  put  it,  “I  think  we  lost 
our  e-mail  sex-appeal.”  For  the  past  year,  our  e-mail  has  been 
more  focused  on  procedural  matters,  like  meeting  times,  rather 
than  on  either  practical  or  theoretical  issues  arising  from  our 
research.  Many  people  lamented  this  change  and  offered  possible 
reasons  for  it:  a natural  and  inevitable  levelling  off;  lack  of  time 
due  to  other  responsibilities;  a need  to  establish  trust  with  new 
members;  and  the  introduction  of  e-mail  themes.  This  last  sug- 
gestion, that  we  write  to  the  group  on  predetermined  themes, 
resulted  in  at  least  one  member  feeling  “scrutinized  or  judged.” 
In  spite  of  this  decline  in  spontaneous  and  meaty  messages,  as  one 
member  put  it,  “still,  it  is  e-mail  that  keeps  our  group  together.” 

Money 

People  were  “not  entirely  clear  on  how  money  works  in  the  group” 
and  wished  they  could  “see  something  on  paper  on  a regular  basis.” 
Generally,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  not  enough  discussion  and 
negotiation  about  how  money  was  spent.  One  member  suggested 
a reason  for  the  lack  of  information  about  money  matters:  most 
of  the  funds  are  allotted  to  non-discretionary  items  and  thus  as  a 
group  “we  have  little  scope  for  distributing  money.” 


In  a more  traditional  research  enterprise,  teachers  and  other 
non-principal  investigators  would  not  expect  to  be  given  access 
to  the  budget.  The  curiosity  of  our  group  members  illustrates 
the  degree  to  which  we  have  taken  ownership  of  the  research 
group.  The  survey  was  the  occasion  for  clarification  on  this 
issue,  and  has  resulted  in  an  easing  of  tension. 

Focus  and  Goals 

In  the  proposal  to  our  funding  agency,  the  university-based 
researchers  proposed  that  as  a group  we  would  research  common 
themes  and  develop  a common  framework  for  interpreting  our 
data.  All  members  were  shown  the  proposal  upon  joining  the 
group  and  agreed  to  it  in  principle,  but  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
vey early  in  our  third  year,  only  two  members  were  unreserved 
in  their  bid  for  the  primacy  of  a group  research  focus. 

A group  focus,  for  its  own  sake,  did  not  have  widespread 
support.  Several  expressed  the  concern  that  individual  inquiries 
have  priority,  and  that  a group  focus  should  not  be  forced,  but 
should  arise  naturally  out  of  our  individual  work.  One  respon- 
dent wondered  if  the  nature  of  action  research  itself  might  be 
part  of  the  problem,  “The  action  research  format  seems  to  be 
excellent  for  teacher  development,  but  less  well  suited  to  sys- 
tematic inquiry  across  grades  and  classrooms.”  On  the  one  hand, 
members  joined  the  group  with  a pre-determined,  though  by 
traditional  standards  open-ended,  research  agenda.  On  the 
other,  the  method  of  teacher  research  that  we  use  encourages 
the  pursuit  of  individual  questions  arising  out  of  practice. 
Indeed,  the  work  that  has  arisen  out  of  teacher  questions  so  far 
has  prompted  the  Spencer  Foundation  to  offer  a new  set  of 
grants  for  more  open-ended  teacher  initiated  research  grants. 

It  seems  we  have  perhaps  been  instrumental  in  illustrating  the 
value  of  this  type  of  research,  while  still  attempting  to  fulfil 
the  agenda  of  our  original  research  proposal. 

Responses  to  the  question  of  individual  and  group  goals  were 
less  fraught  with  tension.  A few  felt  that  both  categories  of  goals 
were  evolving  and  shifting,  and  one  felt  that  group  goals  had 
not  kept  pace  with  emerging  individual  goals.  Others  noted  that 


r 

"The  action  research  format  seems  to  be  excellent  for  teacher 
development,  but  less  well  suited  to  systematic  inquiry  across 
grades  and  classrooms." 
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working  within  the  group  goals  as  stated  in  our  funding  agree- 
ment helped  to  clarify  their  individual  goals  and  facilitated  their 
learning.  One  member  wondered  “how  far  we  have  common  as 
well  as  individual  goals  and,  if  we  do,  what  they  are.”  The  only 
specific  example  of  a conflict  between  individual  and  group 
goals  was  in  the  area  of  research  focus. 

Leadership 

During  our  monthly  meetings  and  all-day  workshops,  we 
rotate  the  positions  of  secretary  and  chair  among  all  the  mem- 
bers. The  response  to  this  practice  was  very  positive:  “I  think 
the  rotation  is  successful  and  important...”, “The  rotation  works 
very  well,”  “I  really  like  the  way  we  rotate  the  secretary  and 
chair  positions  as  it  gives  everyone  a chance  to  take  on  that  role.” 
“The  leadership  of  the  group  seems  to  be  shared  in  terms  of 
duties  or  roles  which  we  assume  at  the  meetings.”One  member 
even  mentioned  that  she  adopted  this  format  in  her  classroom. 

Beyond  this  rotation  of  roles,  the  opportunities  that  the  group 
offers  for  presenting  at  conferences  and  publishing  were  seen  to 
be  important  avenues  in  which  all  members  could  pursue  leadership 
roles.  One  member’s  feeling  was  that,  “we  are  all  leaders  in  the 
group.”  Clearly,  there  are  aspects  to  the  way  leadership  is  handled 
in  the  group  that  are  empowering  for  the  members. 

There  was  concern,  however,  that  beyond  these  formal 
democratic  leadership  structures,  there  was  some  imbalance  or 
inequity  in  the  way  decisions  are  made  and  power  is  distributed. 

In  response  to  this  concern,  we  plan  to  take  on  a wider  variety  of 
roles  in  the  group  in  the  future.  We  plan  to  have  two  co-ordinators 
who  will  have  an  overall  responsibility  for  the  group  for  a year, 
mentors  for  new  members,  and  individuals  responsible  for  applying 
for  conferences,  seeking  out  sources  of  funding,  opportunities  to 
publish,  booking  rooms  and  equipment,  and  so  on.  It  is  felt  that 
sharing  these  responsibilities  among  the  whole  membership  will 
go  a long  way  toward  building  an  equitable  community. 

To  Expand  Or  Not  To  Expand 

We  have  added  new  members  since  our  first  year  together,  and 
there  was  a unanimous  feeling  that  they  all  have  contributed 
positively  to  the  group.  Yet,  concerns  linger  over  the  issue  of  our 
growth.  With  a larger  group,  resources  are  spread  more  thinly  and 
there  was  a worry  “that  our  cosy  little  group  will  be  diluted  or 
off-balance.”  Concern  over  a loss  of  personal  contact  was  evident: 
“If  the  group  gets  too  large  there  is  a loss  of  intimacy  and  trust 
and  the  group  may  lose  its  sense  of  identity  and  purpose.” 

Clearly  the  new  members  were  seen  to  facilitate  our  growth 
as  learners  and  teachers,  yet  the  process  through  which  they  are 


added  is  seen  by  many  to  be  a constraining  element.  We  have 
addressed  this  concern  by  collaboratively  composing  a detailed 
description  of  our  group,  and  asking  prospective  new  members 
to  respond  to  it  in  writing,  telling  us  about  their  teaching  and 
research  interests.  In  addition,  our  mentorship  plans,  in  which 
an  existing  member  would  be  paired  with  a new  member, 
should  ease  the  transition  of  new  members  into  the  group. 

After  many  months  of  working  through  the  best  way  to 
address  concerns  raised  in  the  survey,  and  the  best  way  to 
present  that  process  in  print,  we  have  arrived  at  a detailed  plan 
for  the  future  that  I think  has  us  all  excited.  As  we  move  into 
the  next  phase  of  our  project,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  insights 
gleaned  from  this  exercise  will  facilitate  our  growth  into  an 
even  more  fruitful  period  of  collaborative  action  research.  Hi 


AN  ON-LINE  JOURNAL 
FOR  TEACHER  RESEARCH 


This  is  the  first  on-line  journal  dedicated  to  teacher 
research. 

With  the  help  of  readers  and  writers  like  you,  this  journal 
will  soon  provide  a forum  for  teachers'  voices,  a place  where 
teachers  working  in  classrooms,  from  pre-school  to  universi- 
ty, can  share  their  experiences  and  learn  from  each  other. 

We  have  created  a "sample"  website  as  an  introduction  to 
what  we  hope  will  become  a valuable  contribution  to  educa- 
tion research.  Throughout  the  website,  you  will  find  feature- 
length  articles,  as  well  as  short  reports  of  work-in-progress, 
book  reviews,  and  discussions  on  current  issues  in  teacher 
research.  Topics  will  cover  a wide  variety  of  issues  related 
to  classroom  research  including:  curriculum,  methodology, 
ethics,  collaboration,  and  community. 

For  more  information  on  becoming  a contributor  to 
NETWORKS,  please  log  on  and  review  our  Notes  for 
Contributors.  We  also  plan  to  develop  a comprehensive 
list  of  websites  relevant  to  teacher  research  and  to  provide 
updated  information  on  action  research  events.  The  forth- 
coming "Discussion  Forum"  site  will  serve  as  an  interactive 
centre  of  communication  between  authors  and  readers. 

Join  us  as  we  embark  on  this  exciting  new  venture!  Share 
your  classroom  research  with  colleagues  from  around  the 
world.  Please  visit  the  NETWORKS  website  at 
http://www.oise.  utoronto/~ctd/networks/ 
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"My  action  research 
project  really  opened  my  eyes 

| 1 

to  a new  way  of  looking  at 
teaching  and  at  students." 

Jennifer  Roe-Doiron 

O 

(Student  Teacher) 

CD 

T n restructuring  our  teacher  education  option  at  OISE/UT, 
we  wanted  the  student  teachers  to  become  educators  who 
-L  “question,  observe,  reflect  and  make  sense  of  their  classrooms” 

GO 

(see  Atwell,  1991).  Whether  we  used  the  terms  “thoughtful”  or 
“reflective,”  we  were  committed  to  both  inquiry  and  scholarship 
which  we  hoped  would  become  the  foundation  of  each  person’s 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a teacher. 

We  believe  that  if  students  do  not  themselves  experience 
an  inquiry-based  approach  to  learning,  they  may  not  fully 

understand  or  be  committed  to  student-centred  teaching. 
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The  restructuring  of  the  program  was  not  simply  a grafting 
of  action  research  onto  the  program:  we  wanted  to  develop  an 
inquiry-based,  democratic  community.  The  challenges  were 
many.  We  are  still  restructuring  and  learning  as  we  research  our 
attempts  to  alter  significantly  the  approach  to  teacher  education. 
What  we  are  learning  in  the  process  has  some  very  useful  impli- 
cations for  practicing  teachers  as  well  as  for  our  preservice  class. 

The  Action  Research  Projects 

The  student  teachers  were  all  required  to  conduct  an  action 
research  project  in  the  area  of  language  arts  in  their  practice 
teaching  classes.  The  student  teachers’  observations  of  language 
learning  could  occur  all  day  long. 

We  restructured  our  practice  teaching  blocks  so  that 
students  would  be  in  the  same  class  from  September  to 
February.  A balance  of  STEP  (Student  Teacher  Experience 
Program)  or  one  to  two  days  per  week  in  their  practice 
teaching  classes  and  two  practice  teaching  blocks  of  three 
weeks  would  allow  for  observation,  identifying  a need, 
introducing  program  modifications,  observations  and  so  on. 

It  was  important  for  the  students  to  have  the  action  research 
project  divided  into  many  steps.  Otherwise,  limited  experience 
with  research  makes  the  project  initially  seem  daunting  and 
overwhelming. 

The  Steps  of  the  Projects: 

1.  Generate  Questions  — Students  had  to  simply  raise 
questions  about  the  language  arts  programs  in  their  classes.  This 
required  them  to  observe  closely  what  was  actually  going  on  in 
their  classes  and  raise  questions  related  to  their  observations 

2.  Articulate  Your  Question  - Although  each  student  — in  a 
group  of  approximately  four  — had  a specific  question,  they 
worked  with  others  who  were  pursuing  a similar  interest.  For 
example,  there  were  groups  looking  at  reading  or  writing, 

or  spelling,  or  storytelling. 

3.  Essay  — Students  were  required  to  do  an  essay  on  the  area  in 
which  they  were  pursuing.  The  academic  research  acquainted 
them  with  the  literature,  identified  key  figures,  and  alerted 
them  to  the  debates  about  language  arts  teaching/learning. 

4.  Research  Plan  — Students,  working  in  groups,  developed  a 
research  plan.  They  created  observation  sheets,  wrote  interview 
questions,  made  surveys,  compiled  lists  of  samples  to  be  collected. 

5.  Planning  Guide  — Before  the  second  round  of  practice 


teaching,  students  made  a schedule  of  what  was  to  be  done 
by  specific  dates.  For  example,  they  had  to  identify  two  or 
three  program  modifications  they  wanted  to  introduce  in  light 
of  their  research.  This  ungraded  group  assignment  ensured 
everyone  was  organized. 

6.  Final  Report  — The  report  had  both  a group  and  individual 
component.  As  a group,  they  summarized  their  projects  and 
individually  they  reflected  on  their  own  learning  through 

the  projects. 

7.  Conference  Presentation  - The  staff  organized  an  Action 
Research  conference.  We  had  a keynote  speaker  (e.g.,  David 
Booth,  Barrie  Bennett,  Michael  Fullan)  and  then  concurrent 
sessions.  We  were  able  to  secure  funds  for  release  of  our  associate 
teachers.  We  invited  teachers,  consultants,  principals,  graduate 
students,  next  year’s  students,  family  members,  and  so  on. 

The  1996  conference  had  200  attendees. 

Through  the  multiple  steps  of  the  action  research  projects,  the 
mystique  of  research  dissolved.  As  Delia  said,  “Over  the  past 
month  action  research  has  meant  ‘research  with  my  heart  and 
my  head.’  Never  before  have  I experienced  such  an  extremely 
personal  form  of  research...” 

Questions  Investigated 

The  most  challenging  part  of  an  action  research  project  is 
“finding  the  question.”  Narrowing  the  project  to  a manageable 
task  is  an  ongoing  struggle.  Students  either  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing so  broad  it  would  require  them  to  revamp  completely  the 
language  arts  program  or  they  were  too  focused  on  a small 
aspect.  Some  of  the  questions  investigated  were: 

Would  a pre-writing  activity,  such  as  story  mapping,  enhance 
children ’s  writing? 

Do  pre-writing  strategies  and  teacher  conferences  engage 
students  in  writing? 

How  does  a writing  centre  change  the  literacy  practices 
in  a senior  kindergarten  classroom? 

How  can  I enhance  the  book-buddy  program  in  my  class? 

How  does  changing  the  physical  layout  of  the  reading  centre 
affect  student  reading  behavior? 

Will  implementing  a reading  centre  motivate  children  to  read? 
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"Tom  Davies,  one  of  the  course  professors,  reminded 
student  teachers  that  we  teach  children,  not  curriculum.” 


Student  Learning 

Initially  students  found  the  projects  overwhelming.  Many,  intim- 
idated by  the  term  “research,”  felt  they  were  not  researchers, 
while  others  worried  about  talking  to  their  associate  teachers 
about  action  research  fearing  they  might  be  perceived  as  criticizing 
the  existing  program;  and  some  felt  there  would  not  be  enough 
time  during  their  practice  teaching  blocks  to  complete  the 
projects.  However,  as  the  students  worked  through  the  project 
many  of  these  concerns  dissipated  because  they  began  to  see 
the  results  of  their  work  with  the  children  (improved  student 
learning),  received  support  from  the  members  of  their  action 
research  group,  understood  their  topic  more  clearly  and  noted 
that  their  associate  teachers  were  generally  supportive  of  the 
projects.  Moving  to  the  program  modification  phase  helped  the 
students  “see”  action  research  in  action,  and  as  one  associate 
teacher  noted,  “the  children’s  enthusiasm  is  encouraging 
for  the  student  teacher.” 

See  Others  as  Resources  — Student  teachers  began  to  see 
each  other  as  resources.  Each  person  developed  a fair  bit  of 
expertise  in  his  or  her  action  research  area  and  would  share 
this  information  during  lectures  and  during  small  group  discussion 
time.  Lori  wrote,  “So,  if  one  day  I have  a question  about 
spelling,  I can  go  ask  one  of  several  people  for  advice  based  on 
personal  research  or  referrals  to  literature.”  This  sharing  led  to 
many  student  teachers  assisting  fellow  students.  Because  some 
assignments  were  ungraded  group  submissions,  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  student  teachers  to  learn  from  each  other  and 
for  the  small  groups  to  become  cohesive.  Marks  and  grades 
became  secondary  to  learning.  All  student  teachers  felt  the  small 
action  research  groups  were  valuable  learning  situations  because 
each  member  was  exploring  an  aspect  of  the  same  topic.  Lori 
recognized  the  collaborative  spirit  and  wrote:  “This  atmosphere 
encourages  and  develops  professional  discussion,  collaboration  and 


cooperation  which  will  certainly  extend  into  our  professional 
careers,  hopefully  extending  the  usual  limited  teacher  talk  in 
schools  past  issues  like  coordinating  a school  event  (e.g.  field 
trip,  science  fair).” 

Combine  Theory  and  Practice  - Student  teachers  tend 
to  see  teacher  education  as  two  distinct  sections  — theoretical 
lectures  and  practical  school  experiences  — but  the  dialectical 
relationship  between  the  two  is  not  often  made.  Forging  the 
connection  between  theory  and  practice  is  a complicated 
process.  Since  action  research  deals  with  real  situations  it  can  be 
a powerful  tool  in  learning  how  to  teach  and  learning  to  be  a 
teacher.  As  Mackie  noted,  “it  was  embedded  in  the  curriculum, 
it  didn’t  stick  out”;  it  was  not  a contrived  unit  or  a make-work 
project.  Although  frustrating  at  times,  there  was  almost  no  flag- 
ging of  enthusiasm  for  action  research.  Because  it  was  so  “child 
centred”  and  “rooted  in  practice,”  students  immediately  saw  its 
value  and  with  every  interview,  sample  of  student  work,  and 
program  modification  their  learning  was  enhanced. 

Focus  on  the  Children  - Tom  Davies,  one  of  the  course 
professors,  reminded  student  teachers  that  we  teach  children,  not 
curriculum  — often  a difficult  concept  to  grasp  for  beginning 
teachers.  Through  the  action  research  process,  however,  students 
shifted  focus  from  the  formal  curriculum  to  the  children.  As 
Monique  noted,  “I  got  to  know  the  children  better  and  faster  so 
this  opened  up  whole  areas  to  me.”  Mackie  observed  that  “stu- 
dents can’t  be  banging  their  heads  against  the  wall  all  year,  we 
need  to  be  conscious  of  the  child’s  needs”  and  Cathy  said,  “we 
have  to  look  at  the  child  as  a whole,  look  at  who  the  child  is 
and  why  he  acts  this  way.”  Many  of  the  students  began  examining 
the  curriculum  more  thoroughly  in  an  effort  to  understand 
some  student’s  low  achievement,  while  trying  to  understand  the 
child  more  fully.  Through  a case  study,  they  observed  the  children  v 
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in  many  settings,  interviewed  them,  looked  analytically  at  their 
work  and  then  modified  the  program.  Given  this  information 
they  had  a good  understanding  of  each  child’s  abilities,  interests 
and  needs.  For  example,  the  action  research  group  which  looked 
at  English  as  a Second  Language  students  realized  that  it  is 
“important  to  determine  the  ESL  student’s  reading  fluency  in 
his/her  native  tongue  and  to  consider  the  ESL  student’s  cultural 
background  and  the  implications  it  had  for  learning  in  his/her 
host  community.” 

Through  action  research,  student  teachers  acquired  many 
skills  of  observation,  record  keeping,  program  modification, 
and  so  on.  In  the  past,  students  have  clamored  for  resources 
(especially  the  “best”  program)  but  these  requests  have  been 
noticeably  absent.  Students  realized  there  is  no  “magic” 
curriculum;  rather,  they  learned  to  use  the  existing  curriculum 
in  ways  which  were  appropriate  for  their  children.  Cathy  noted 
that  you  “have  to  be  flexible  with  the  curriculum,  use  programs 
and  guidelines  as  guidelines”  and  Clare  noted  that  “action 
research  gave  me  more  control,  I realized  that  I was  the 
controlling  factor,  I can  make  a change  in  the  way  that  children 
learn.”  Students  truly  understood  “child-centred”  learning 
and  ironically  this  year  we  had  far  fewer  formal  lectures  on  the 
topic.  Because  many  took  the  time  to  actually  listen  to  and 
observe  children,  they  saw  school  through  children’s  eyes. 

Developing  a Sense  of  Professionalism  - Action  Research 
facilitated  student  teachers’  budding  sense  of  professionalism  by 
having  them  work  in  small  groups  on  real  projects.  Student 
teachers  understood  the  issues  of  language  arts  fully  and  deeply. 
They  had  a much  better  understanding  of  language  learning, 
the  complexities  of  the  process,  the  choice  of  methods,  and  the 
pros  and  cons  of  different  processes.  They  also  had  many  perti- 
nent questions.  For  example,  as  the  group  focusing  on  pre- 
writing activities  were  working,  they  were  able  to 


analyze  samples  of  the  children’s  work,  note  characteristics,  lev- 
els of  abilities  and  improvements,  identify  what  worked,  what 
did  not  work,  and  so  on.  They  were  using  the  language  of  pro- 
fessionals, the  skills  of  researchers,  and  both  theory  and  samples 
of  student  work. 

The  research  process  culminated  in  the  Action  Research 
Conference.  Students  presented  their  research  findings  and 
conclusions  in  concurrent  sessions.  Associate  teachers,  principals, 
consultants,  and  members  of  the  OISE/UT  community  attended 
the  conference.  Although  this  was  a nerve-wracking  experience 
for  some,  at  the  end  they  felt  that  it  was  truly  worthwhile 
because  they  had  to  articulate  what  they  had  learned,  choose 
what  to  share,  decide  on  the  construction  of  the  session,  and 
handle  questions  from  the  audience.  Not  only  did  it  consolidate 
their  learning,  it  was  also  a gift  of  professionalism.  While  faculty 
worked  behind  the  scenes  to  organize  the  conference,  the  stu- 
dents’ contribution  to  the  education  field  was  the  reason  for  the 
conference. 

Most  of  the  research  on  schooling  emphasizes  the  need 
for  learning  to  be  authentic,  not  contrived.  The  same  applies  to 
teacher  education;  students  must  be  involved  in  real  work,  with 
a real  purpose  and  with  real  people.  In  many  ways,  our  B.Ed. 
program,  with  its  inquiry  focus,  was  not  seen  as  just  a “hoop  to 
jump  through”;  it  was  an  authentic  learning  situation.  In  fol- 
low-up research,  I have  found  graduates  from  our  program 
view  the  Action  Research  experience  as  critical  to  the  development 
of  their  philosophy  of  education  and  the  acquisition  of  the 
skills  necessary  to  be  a teacher.  For  experienced  teachers 
already  in  the  classroom,  some  of  the  Action  Research 
principles  and  approaches  can  supplement  their  already 
extensive  expertise.  El 
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Nothing  could  have  prepared  me  more  for  the  world 
of  teaching  than  Action  Research. 

Like  all  true  learning.  Action  Research  is  a process.  For  me,  it 
was  an  ten-phase  project  composed  of  the  following  steps:  gen- 
erate questions,  articulate  question,  research  paper,  research  plan, 
action  plan,  collect  data,  analyze  data,  changes  in  behaviour,  final 
report,  and  finally  an  Action  Research  conference  given  at  the 
OISE/UT.  Mechanically  speaking,  the  process  is  cyclical  in 
nature  involving  observation,  reflection,  implementation,  and 
back  to  observation.  The  first  part  of  my  Action  Research 
assignment  was  to  simply  observe  the  children  during  my 
(STEP)  days  and  my  first  block  of  practice  teaching.  Upon 
observing  and  reflecting  on  what  I was  seeing,  a need  or 
area  for  research  was  found. 

I used  to  believe  that  researching  in  a classroom  while  teaching 
was  an  ominous  task.  However,  on  second  glance,  this  job  of 
researcher  is  a natural  occurrence  that  many  teachers  discover, 
whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  as  they  attempt  to  find  methods 
to  serve  their  classes  better.  As  teachers,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
become  more  aware  of  the  individual  needs  and  interests  in  our 
classrooms  to  motivate  learning;  it  is  important  to  instill  confidence 
and  self-esteem  in  our  children.  In  going  about  this  realm  of 
discovery,  we  will  be  improving  our  own  practice  as  teachers 
and  improving  the  learning  community:  we  will  have  crossed  the 
boundary  between  teacher  and  teacher-researcher.  This  probable 
result  will  come  about  because  the  area  to  be  studied  cannot  be 
concocted  in  some  cold,  calculated,  clinical  environment  but 
instead  stems  from  the  love  and  caring  teachers  have  for  their 
students. 


The  second  phase  of  the  project  was  to  articulate  a question. 

This,  for  me,  was  probably  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  project. 

It’s  hard  to  pin  down  one  specific  area  of  study  when  that  area 
is  constantly  changing.  In  the  Senior  Kindergarten  class  I was 
placed  in,  I was  tossing  back  and  forth  between  ways  to  increase 
student-directed  reading,  reading  comprehension,  or  a block 
centre,  and  ended  up  studying  emergent  writing.  Further, 
the  question  I was  to  come  up  with  had  to  be  specific:  it  had  to 
be  observable  and  measurable. 

The  third  part  of  the  assignment  was  to  research  the  topic 
area.  Now,  this  I could  handle.  In  studying  emergent  writing,  I 
researched  and  then  summarized  the  current  academic  findings 
on  emergent  writing,  the  process  of  writing,  the  conditions  by 
which  children  learn  to  write,  and  finally  the  connections 
between  oral  language,  reading,  and  writing.  Based  upon  the 
research  and  upon  my  observations  in  the  classroom,  I then 
developed  a plan  to  address  my  topic  of  study. 

As  previously  mentioned.  Action  Research  is  a cyclical  process. 

The  remaining  stages  (except  for  the  last  one  — the  conference) 
can  be  all  lumped  into  the  implementation  phase.  Once  teachers 
have  discovered  what  the  researchers  are  saying  about  their  topic,  V 
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they  have  to  develop  some  form  of 
implementation  in  the  classroom  and 
how  they  will  observe,  collect,  and 
record  the  differences  — the  changes 
in  behaviour.  It  is  the  final  analysis 
and  reflection  upon  the  observed 
changes  that  brings  the  Action 
Research  wheel  full  circle.  Once  the 
teacher  has  reflected  upon  what 
worked,  or  didn’t,  and  why, 
the  doors  are  once  again  flung  open: 
where  do  you  go  from  there?  The  possibilities  range  from  con- 
tinued work  on  the  same  area  to  a totally  different  area,  perhaps 
even  in  a different  strand  of  the  curriculum.  The  final  stage  of 
Action  Research  is  the  sharing  and  celebrating  of  one’s  findings 
with  one’s  peers.  This  is,  very  briefly  stated,  the  cyclical  process 
involved  in  an  action  research  project. 

Action  Research  is  more  than  a simple  academic  exercise.  Not 
only  did  the  Senior  Kindergarten  children  benefit  immensely 
from  my  project,  but  I did  too.  As  a result  of  my  project,  I 
learned  more  about  being  a teacher,  about  the  in’s  and  out’s 
of  teaching  and  learning  (for  both  my  students  and  myself)  than 
I learned  through  my  required  courses.  Action  research  really 
takes  academic  knowledge  and  makes  it  practical  and  hands-on. 

From  my  research  I have  learned  about  the  links  between 
the  home  literacy  environment,  rich  or  weak,  and  the  literacy 
of  children  when  they  come  to  school:  the  richer  the  home 
environment,  the  more  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  the 
student  brings  to  school.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty  as  teachers 
to  foster  and  nurture  those  skills  and  develop  our  students  into 
confident  lifelong  readers  and  writers.  I have  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  classroom  conditions  if  learning  of  any  kind  is  to  take 
place  — students  must  be  immersed  in  a literary-rich  environment, 
have  numerous  ways  and  examples  demonstrated  to  them,  have 
input  into  their  work,  make  their  own  decisions  and  take  ownership 
of  their  work.  In  order  for  literacy  development  to  occur,  writing 
must  be  meaningful,  purposeful,  and  relevant  to  each  individual 
student.  As  teachers,  probably  the  most  important  thing  we  can 
do  for  our  students  is  to  celebrate  their  achievements  — to  give 
a sense  of  pride  and  validate  each  students’  effort. 

Finally,  through  my  research,  I have  also  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  a balanced  literacy  program  in  a classroom.  Reading, 
writing,  and  oral  language  use  are  intricately  interwoven:  strength 
in  one  area  strengthens  the  other  two;  development  in  one 
develops  the  other  two.  They  develop  concurrently  and  thus 
should  naturally  be  taught  at  the  same  time.  What  better  way 
to  ensure  this  than  through  a balanced  literacy  program  in 
which  all  language  modes  (listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing, 
viewing,  and  representing)  are  integrated  into  the  daily  routines 
of  classroom  life? 


From  actually  “doing”  the  project  — 
observing,  collecting,  and  analyzing 
— I learned  a lot  about  assessment, 
even  though  I was  unaware  of  it  at 
the  time.  My  knowledge  of  portfolio 
assessment  (which  I used  in  the 
project)  and  tracking  change  and 
improvement  never  really  dawned  on 
me  until  after  the  fact  during  conver- 
sation with  colleagues  and  friends. 

I also  learned  the  importance  of 
getting  parents  on  your  side;  on  board  with  how  you’re  doing 
things.  Given  how  critical  the  notion  of  accountability  is  today 
and  given  that  portfolio  assessment  (and  any  non  paper  and  pencil 
evaluation  for  that  matter)  is  a foreign  notion  to  many  parents, 
there  may  be  a backlash  from  the  public  if  parents  do  not  under- 
stand what  you’re  doing.  I feel  that  it  is  extremely  important  to 
discuss  this,  not  only  with  the  parents  but  with  the  students,  staff 
(if  they  do  not  already  know),  and  yourself.  For  only  with 
knowledge  of  the  “whys”  can  we  as  teachers  ever  dream  of 
improving  our  craft  and  the  learning  community.  However,  the 
things  I have  learned  as  a result  of  my  action  research  project  do 
not  end  here:  action  research  has  become  for  me  a philosophy  of 
education,  a pedagogy  to  follow. 

Action  Research  lays  the  groundwork  for  a dynamic  teaching 
style,  individualized  to  each  educator  but  which  allows  for 
the  improvement  of  the  students,  the  teacher,  and  the  learning 
community.  I believe  all  good  teachers,  all  thoughtful  practitioners 
search  out  areas  to  improve  their  own  teaching,  the  classroom 
environment,  and  their  students.  All  good  teachers  observe,  reflect, 
and  implement  changes.  Yet  improvements  seem  to  be  more  based 
upon  gut  feelings  of  what  has  been  observed.  (“Oh!  that  seemed 
to  work  well,”  or  “That  did  not  seem  to  work  well.”)  There  is  no 
conscious  link  with  what  research  is  saying,  and  the  assessment  is 
extremely  subjective.  Action  Research  bridges  the  gap  between 
the  art  of  the  thoughtful  practitioner  and  the  “scientific”  com- 
munity: it  takes  the  art  of  teaching  and  adds  scientific  parameters 
to  it;  brings  the  scientific  method  to  the  observations,  reflections, 
and  implementations.  In  doing  so,  action  research  gives  more 
focus  to  the  area  of  improvement  under  study  and  can  even  reveal 
underlying  themes  of  learning  — themes  which  connect  the 
teacher  to  the  academic  community. 

Action  research  gives  credence  to  teachers’  observations 
and  reflections.  Where  the  thoughtful  practitioner’s  final  analysis 
may  have  been  based  upon  intuition,  experience,  and  heresy, 
action  research  empowers  the  teacher  by  answering  why  the 
implementations  worked  or  did  not  work  and  why  he/ she 
observed  what  he/she  did.  Action  Research  simply  allows 
for  more  focus  and  empowers  the  teacher  to  empower  their 
students  to  learn.  El 
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During  the  first  week  of  my  preservice  training  several 

years  ago,  I was  introduced  to  Action  Research.  I never 
imagined  what  a truly  remarkable  learning  experience 
this  was  to  become  for  me.  It  provided  me  with  a valuable 
theoretical  framework  through  which  I can  view  and  assess 
my  own  growth  as  a practitioner. 

The  first  assignment  connected  with  the  project  was  generat- 
ing the  relevant  questions  for  guiding  the  actual  research.  At 
first,  I perceived  this  to  be  a simple  formulation  of  questions 
I myself  may  have  had  on  a designated  area  of  language  arts 
learning.  But  I soon  came  to  realize  that  it  was  the  crucial  first 
step  in  the  whole  research  process.  I was  forced  to  reflect  upon 
what  the  learning  process  itself  entailed  psychologically,  not 
just  accept  it  as  such.  Since  I was  becoming  interested  in  how 
children  acquired  spelling  competence,  I came  up  with  relevant 
questions  that  related  to  behaviours  and  activities  of  students  as 
I watched  them  run  through  their  weekly  spelling  drills.  Are 
so-called  “spellers”  truly  useful  as  learning  tools?  How  do 
children  actually  learn  to  spell?  Why  are  some  children  better 
spellers  than  others?  How  can  I help  the  poorer  spellers? 

What  changes  can  I bring  about  in  methodology  that  might 

help  children  become  better  spellers?  These  were  the  questions  \ 

that  I came  up  with  as  I contemplated  the  assignment. 
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We  were  then  asked  us  to  focus  on  a specific,  manageable 
question  that  could  be  investigated  during  our  first  two  teaching 
blocks.  In  my  own  case,  I decided  to  examine  the  role  of  game- 
playing in  improving  spelling  competence,  an  area  that  interested 
two  other  classmates.  So,  we  decided  to  form  a research  team 
discussing  our  findings,  comparing  them,  and  formulating  future 
research  goals  together.  We  learned  the  value  of  teamwork, 
something  that  I had  detested  previously.  I found  myself  work- 
ing with  others  who  were  just  as  interested  as  I was  in  finding 
out  more  about  learning. 

Then,  we  were  asked  to  write  a research  essay,  in  which 
we  were  to  discuss  the  relevant  research  literature  on  spelling. 
My  partners  filled  in  the  literature  gaps  that  I had  left,  and  vice 
versa.  Like  a detective  on  a hunt  for  clues,  I searched  for  relevant 
journals  and  books  at  the  University  Library.  Fortunately,  I had 
no  trouble  going  through  them  because  I had  already  written 
many  research  papers  as  an  undergraduate  and  thus  had  gained 
experience  in  the  art  of  “literature-decoding.”  This  skill  is  obvi- 
ously a useful  one  for  teacher-researchers. 

But  it  was  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  research  project  in 
a classroom  environment  that  was  the  most  enjoyable  part.  Our 
team  was  guided  by  two  previous  assignments  in  which  we  had 
to  delineate  exactly  how  our  research  was  to  be  conducted,  the 
various  ways  in  which  we  would  collect  the  relevant  data,  the 
sources  we  would  consult,  etc. 

I decided  to  examine  the  role  of  game-playing  in  improving 
spelling  competency  by  employing  a Bingo  game  that  I created 
from  the  children’s  weekly  word  lists.  I compared  the  results 
from  four  weeks  of  Bingo-playing  to  the  results  that  were 
obtained  from  four  other  weeks  of  their  regular  classroom 
learning.  I found  that  lower  achievers  in  particular  benefitted 
greatly  by  playing  the  Bingo  game.  The  game-playing  format 
apparently  provided  a recreational  context  in  which  the  children 
seemed  to  acquire  the  targeted  skills  effortlessly.  During  the 
interviews  that  were  conducted  with  each  student,  most  pointed 
out  that  Bingo  did  increase  their  enjoyment  of  spelling,  and 
enhanced  their  ability  to  remember  words.  So,  Bingo  (pardon 
the  pun)  I had  actually  completed  the  Action  Research  project 
with  little  effort,  and  with  great  satisfaction. 

One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  project  was 
deciding  which  method  of  data  collection  was  the  suitable 
one.  I chose  to  videotape  the  children,  conduct  interviews, 
examine  writing  samples,  administer  spelling  tests,  and  keep 
anecdotal  diaries.  This  experience  has  given  me  a flavour  of 
what  empirical  research  is  all  about.  The  theory  of  research 


quickly  became  the  practice  of  research  — an  experience 
which  will  stay  with  me  for  a long  time  to  come. 

After  we  drafted  our  final  report,  our  team  began  preparing 
for  the  in-class  “Action  Research”  conference,  where  everyone 
in  the  course  would  present  their  findings  to  their  peers  for 
feedback  and  commentary.  At  the  end  of  the  conference,  the 
entire  class  realized  that  Action  Research  was  indeed  an  effective 
learning  strategy.  As  a new  teacher,  I am  now  more  assured  that 
I can  come  to  grips  with  problems  that  I will  encounter  in  the 
classroom,  because  I can  always  seek  help  by  consulting  the 
relevant  research  literature,  by  discussing  the  pertinent  issues 
with  colleagues,  and  by  collecting  appropriate  data.  The 
Action  Research  project  has  altered  the  way  I will  look 
at  the  classroom  in  a permanent  way. 

Aside  from  the  logistics  of  Action  Research,  I discovered  that 
children  learn  in  many  different  ways.  I learned  that  by  paying 
attention  to  their  learning  styles  and  strategies,  I can  best  adapt 
my  instructional  outlook  and  style  to  suit  the  needs  of  all  the 
students  in  the  class.  From  my  research  project  I learned  that 
most  children  remember  the  spelling  of  words  better  if  they  learn 
words  as  part  of  lexical  families,  if  they  are  given  opportunities 
to  enlist  prior  knowledge,  if  they  memorize  words  in  some 
poetic  context  (e.g.,  in  rhyme),  and  if  they  are  involved  in  using 
the  words  in  some  game  playing  way.  That  project  has  put  me 
in  a better  position  to  go  about  examining  other  aspects  of  the 
language  arts  curriculum  in  an  empirical  fashion. 

I have  come  to  realize  that  the  Action  Research  training 
I have  received  has  been  a significant  factor  in  shaping  my 
own  outlook  on  teaching.  As  a thoughtful  practitioner,  I read 
the  research  literature,  engage  in  discussions  with  other  teachers, 
make  careful  observations  in  the  classroom,  pay  close  attention 
to  the  needs  of  children,  and  implement  change  on  the  basis  / of 
all  these. 

Action  Research  stimulates  interest  in  the  nature  of  learning 
and  brings  the  teacher  into  the  domain  of  the  researcher.  It 
allowed  me  and  my  team  to  formulate  relevant  questions  about 
teaching  and  to  take  responsibility  for  our  course  content 
through  our  own  research.  Action  Research  forces  us  to  put 
theory  into  practice.  We  cannot  only  try  out  the  ideas  and 
theories  of  other  researchers,  but  we  can  also  test  the  validity 
of  our  own  theories  on  the  nature  of  learning. 

My  experience  with  Action  Research  has  set  the  tone  for  my 
approach  to  teaching.  I will  never  be  able  to  teach  without  con- 
stantly reflecting  and  observing  — my  students  and  myself.  Hi 
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the  opportunity  to  control  their  own 

professional  growth  and  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  profession.  A few  years 
later,  armed  with  a doctorate  and  working  in 
an  OISE  (now  an  OISE/UT)  Field  Centre,  I 
initiated  several  action  research  projects.  These 
projects  were  not  terribly  successful  and  did  not 
survive  the  initial  funding  or  support. 

I have  frequently  pondered  why  these  projects  were 
not  successful  (see  Hannay,  1987).  I think  the  time  was  not 
right  for  action  research  because  schools  were  more  isolated 
than  they  are  today  and  people  were  not  as  interested  in  issues 
around  accountability.  Also,  fresh  out  of  a doctoral  program,  I think 
I overwhelmed  participants  with  research  knowledge  and  philosophies 
that  were  not  useful  for  their  work. 

The  time  seemed  right  in  1995  to  begin  a new  action  research  jour- 
ney because  schools  were  far  more  collaborative  than  a decade  earlier.  So, 


As  a teacher  enrolled  in  a 

part-time  master’s  program 
in  the  early  80s,  I became 
intrigued  with  the  concept  of  action 
research  because  it  promised  teachers 
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funded  through  a 
grant  from  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training, 
I again  began  the  journey 
to  facilitate  school-based 
action  research. 

Since  then  I have  been  hon- 
oured to  work  in  many  different 
school  districts  across  Ontario,  includ- 
ing Waterloo,  Nippising,  Lakehead, 
Bluewater,  Frontenac  and  others  in 
assisting  participants  in  gaining  knowledge 
about  and  skills  in  doing  action  research.  For 
me  it  has  been  a journey  of  discovery.  In  this 
article,  I share  what  I have  learned  about  profes- 
sional development  and  implementation  in  the 
action  research  process. 

Acquiring  Research  Skills 

I began  by  developing  a “basic”  professional  development 
program,  consisting  of  four  half-day  sessions.  At  the  foundation 
of  this  program  were  four  skill  areas  for  action  research: 

• problem  framing, 

• data  collection, 

• data  analysis,  and 

• sharing  of  the  research  findings. 

These  skills  interact  with  each  other  in  a spiral  which  I call 
“act,  reflect,  revise”  (Hannay,  1995;  Hannay  & Mahony,  1994). 
Over  the  years,  I have  learned  that  the  process  used  in  the 
workshops  is  as  important  as  the  content.  We  need  to  create  a 
climate  that  supports  collaborative  dialogue  and  critical  friendships. 

Problem  Framing 

The  most  difficult  part  in  the  action  research  process  is  getting 
started.  Typically  participants  frame  their  problem  to  address 
large  issues  that  they  cannot  take  action  on  or  which  require 
lengthy  implementation  periods.  Or  they  address  the  superficial 
manifestation  of  the  problem  rather  than  the  root  issues 
(Flannay,  1994).  Individual  problem  frames  continue  to  be 
reframed  throughout  the  action  research  process  and  it  is 
crucial  that  participants  accept  this  is  a natural  component 


of  the  act,  reflect,  revise  process. 

As  I continued  working  with  different  groups,  I learned 
that  the  problem  framing  process  requires  careful  facilitation 
in  order  to  support  participants  as  they  think  more  deeply 
about  their  problems  and  their  practice.  The  key  is  to  slow 
down  the  process  and  to  avoid  a rush  for  the  solution  while 
helping  participants  frame  their  problem  in  such  a way  that 
they  can  take  action.  The  use  of  critical  friends  facilitates 
this  process  ands  supports  a critical  mind  set  which 
enhances  the  level  of  dialogue. 

Date  Collection 

It  is  optimal  if  the  data  collection  session  follows  about  four 
to  six  weeks  after  the  problem  framing  session.  The  content 
of  the  data  collection  session  focusses  on  various  kinds  of 
data  collection  techniques,  explores  the  kinds  of  data  that 
can  be  collected  by  the  use  of  these  techniques,  and  outlines 
the  limits  of  the  techniques.  The  difficulty  is  to  help  ensure 
that  participants  are  focussing  on  the  data  that  will  answer 
their  questions.  We  have  tried  to  facilitate  this  by  helping 
participants  mix  and  match  their  questions  with  data  collection 
techniques.  Ironically,  teaching  someone  about  data  collection 
is  probably  the  easiest  part  of  the  action  research  professional 
development  program. 

Additionally,  it  is  important  to  help  participants  gain  new 
understandings  of  the  meaning  of  research.  For  some,  research 
means  compiling  statistical  information.  Assisting  participants 
in  conceptualizing  research  as  information  that  they  normally 
collect  in  their  daily  work  decreases  the  apprehension  of  being 
involved  in  research  activities.  It  is  also  helpful  to  stress  that 
information  can  be  collected  using  such  qualitative  techniques 
as  reflective  diaries,  interviews  with  parents  or  students,  or 
observation  of  student  behaviour. 

Data  Analysis 

Data  analysis  is  the  third  session  in  the  program.  By  supporting 
critical  friendships  and  having  the  participants  use  their  own 
data  for  analysis,  it  is  possible  to  assist  individuals  in  learning  to 
identify  patterns.  We  are  continuing  to  investigate  ways  to  help 
participants  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  do  qualitative 
data  analysis. 
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Sharing  Research 
The  final  session 
of  the  professional 
development  program 
involves  the  participants  in 
sharing  their  research  findings 
with  each  other.  I have  learned 
that  this  session  is  critical  as  it 
provides  an  audience  for  teacher 
research.  A key  component  for  partici- 
pants in  our  program  was  publishing  a 
volume  of  their  accounts  of  action  research 
to  share  with  each  other  as  well  as  across  the 
school  district  and  with  teachers  in  other 
school  districts.  The  end-of-the-year  sharing 
sessions  and  the  published  accounts  encourage  the 
heightening  of  sell-esteem  and  professionalism 
(Hannay  & MacFarlane,  1998). 

We  know  from  our  research  that  this  professional 
development  program  is  successful  in  helping  participants 
do  action  research  that  is  embedded  into  their  daily  practice, 
not  just  a product  for  an  external  course.  We  also  learned 
that  the  district  or  school  context  sometimes  prevents  the 
implementation  of  action  research.  Not  surprisingly,  my 
second  research  focus  has  been  on  the  influence  of  the 
context  on  the  implementation  of  action  research. 

Implementing  Action  Research 

During  the  last  four  years,  I have  worked  with  15  different 
action  research  groups  across  the  province;  13  of  these  groups 
have  successfully  implemented  action  research  projects.  I 
have  thought  about  the  two  that  failed  as  part  of  my  own 
research  process. 

Teachers  involved  in  action  research  projects  exist  within  the 
context  of  their  school  and  their  school  board.  Whether  or  not 
they  feel  they  have  the  educational  freedom  and  support  to 
make  decisions  regarding  their  own  professional  growth  is  partly 
derived  from  the  culture  and  expectation  of  their  school  and 
school  system  administrators.  I have  observed  that  some  contexts 
are  very  supportive  of  action  research  and  in  these  situations  the 
participants  surge  ahead  with  their  research.  Yet  other  contexts 
curtail  the  use  of  action  research  and  gradually  the  participants 
withdraw  from  the  process.  The  context  in  which  an  individual 
attempts  to  use  action  research  is  complex  as  it  includes  the  indi- 
vidual and  their  past  perceptions;  the  school  and  school  district 
culture;  the  attitudes  and  action  of  others  in  different  roles  such  as 
supervisory  officers,  principals,  and  other  teachers  (Hannay,  1998). 

Senior  Level  Support 

If  action  research  is  to  be  embedded  in  everyday  practice, 


the  culture  of  the  school  district  has  to  support  continual 
professional  learning,  risk-taking,  and  collaboration  about  issues 
related  to  teaching  and  learning.  This  culture  is  often  symbolized 
by  the  actions  of  the  directors  and  the  superintendents.  Senior 
system  administrators  not  only  play  a key  role  in  initiating  the 
projects  but  also  in  sustaining  and  supporting  the  teachers  and 
principals  engaged  in  action  research.  In  the  sites  where  the 
projects  were  completed  and  deemed  successful,  senior  adminis- 
trators were  publicly  visible  in  the  schools  and  were  overtly  and 
publicly  supportive  of  the  action  research  projects.  As  a teacher 
explained,  “the  superintendents  were  there  talking  with  us  and 
looking  to  see  what  was  going  on.”  Another  teacher  explained 
the  importance  of  this  dialogue:  “they  really  seemed  excited 
about  the  process. That  was  really  encouraging....  It  just  felt  like 
you  had  done  something  that  was  really  worthwhile  and  other 
people  were  seeing  it  as  worthwhile  as  well.”  A superintendent 
recalled  that  when  talking  to  teachers  about  action  research,  she 
stressed,  “It’s  OK  to  be  frustrated,  it’s  OK  if  it  doesn’t  work.” 
When  this  kind  of  involvement  occurred,  I observed  that 
teachers  felt  comfortable  and  supported  in  thinking  more 
critically  about  their  practice.  They  were  encouraged  to  take 
risks  in  trying  something  new.  Yet  such  a culture  cannot  be 
created  just  for  an  action  research  project;  it  develops  over  many 
years  and  if  it  was  not  present  when  we  initiated  the  process,  it 
was  very  problematic  even  for  eager  participants  to  implement 
action  research. 

The  Role  of  the  Principal 

I have  also  learned  how  important  the  principal’s  role  is  in 
supporting  action  research.  Certainly,  the  principal  had  to 
provide  managerial  support  such  as  allowing  teachers  time  to 
work  together.  Moreover,  it  was  important  that  principals  were 
partners  in  the  action  research  process.  As  noted  by  a teacher, 
“The  principal  was  very  much  one  of  the  workhorses:  doing  the 
data  collection  and  collecting  notes.”Yet  if  the  principal  became 
too  involved  in  the  action  research  process,  there  was  a possibility 
of  ownership  being  assumed  by  the  principal,  not  the  teachers.  In 
the  most  successful  sites,  the  principals  demonstrated  that  not 
only  did  action  research  generate  problem  solving  activities  in 
their  schools,  but  the  process  was  a value-added  activity  that 
would  facilitate  other  beneficial  results  such  as  supporting  a 
collaborative  culture. 

Voluntary  Participation 

A context  also  involves  individual  teachers  and  I have  also 
learned  that  involvement  in  action  research  must  be  voluntary 
and  that  the  process  is  not  amenable  to  all  learning  styles. 
Traditionally,  professional  development,  as  practised  in  school 
systems,  has  not  advocated  that  teachers  accept  agency  or 
responsibility  for  their  own  professional  learning;  someone  else 
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makes  the  decisions  about  focus  and  about  process.  In  doing 
action  research,  participants  have  to  accept  a decision-making 
role  for  their  own  professional  learning 

Open-ended  Thinking 

Action  research  sometimes  goes  against  the  linear  thinking  support- 
ed by  some  organizations  and  by  some  professional  development 
activities. Yet  I have  observed  that  action  research  is  more  success- 
fully implemented  when  participants  perceive  themselves  as 
learners  who  can  cope  with  a circular  rather  than  linear  thought 
process.  As  a participant  explained,  “1  think  you  have  to  be  able  to 
think  open-endedly.You  can’t  see  things  as  just  cause  and  effect 
or  just  problem  and  solution.  You  have  to  see  things  as  constantly 
evolving  and  constantly  changing.  In  looking  in  what  you’re 
doing  for  those  opportunities  to  change  — rather  than  just  having 
a certain  mind  set  that  this  is  the  way  you  want  it  to  be.” 

Permission  to  be  a Learner 

I have  learned  that  involvement  in  action  research  contributes 
to  heightened  professionalism,  collaboration,  and  personal 
growth  if  the  context  is  supportive  (Hannay,  1998).  Consequently,  I 
have  learned  that  for  action  research  to  succeed,  individuals 
in  all  roles  — supervisory  officers,  school  administrators  and 
teachers  - — need  to  perceive  themselves  as  learners  and  engage 
in  critical  and  collaborative  dialogues  about  their  practice.  In 
some  contexts  I have  worked  with  over  the  last  four  years,  the 
participants  had  the  permission  to  be  learners;  they  worked  in  a 
system  that  valued  learning  at  all  levels  of  the  system;  learning 
was  not  just  for  students.  Think  about  what  that  means; 
permission  to  be  a learner  means  to  think  out  loud  when  you 
really  do  not  know  the  answer  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  not 
knowing  the  answer.  Permission  to  be  a learner  means  questioning 
your  taken-for-granted  practice  and  being  a critical  friend  to  a 
colleague  who  is  also  questioning  their  practice.  Permission  to  be 
a learner  is  scary  because  it  means  believing  you  do  not  have  all 
the  answers  and  this  can  run  contrary  to  the  perfectionist  image 
most  teachers  bury  deep  inside.  But  without  the  permission  to 
learn,  you  cannot  be  involved  in  action  research. 

My  school  partners  and  friends  have  taught  me  that  the 
action  research  spiral  is  never  complete.  As  one  turn  of  the 
spiral  is  complete,  other  questions  emerge.  I remain  intrigued 
with  the  power  of  the  context,  and  will  search  for  ways  to 


support  individuals  doing  action  research  in  non-supportive 
contexts.  I want  to  explore  how  the  findings  generated  from 
action  research  can  benefit  the  profession  and  extend 
educational  knowledge.  I want  to  learn  more  about  the  relation- 
ship between  individual  learning  style  and  the  appropriateness 
of  action  research.  I also  want  to  learn  more  about  the  possibility 
of  using  action  research  as  a means  of  participant-controlled 
performance  appraisal  that  is  growth  focussed  (Hannay  & Seller, 
1998,  1997).  I have  many  more  questions  about  implementing 
action  research  and  I know  I will  find  some  critical  friends  to 
continue  that  journey  with  me.  O 
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On  the  first  day  of  school  in  September  when  I met  my 

Grade  1 1 Food  and  Nutrition  Science  class,  a 16-year-old 
male  student  said  to  me,  “I’m  going  to  fail  this  course.” 
Without  much  thought  I responded,  “Have  you  ever  heard  of  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy?”  He  apparently  hadn’t.  I soon  realized  that 
Trevor  (a  pseudonym)  was  not  an  advanced  level  student,  rather  a 
fairly  weak  general  level  student  who  had  been  timetabled  in  this 
course  for  his  senior  level  social  science  credit.  In  our  non-semes- 
tered  system,  Trevor  and  I continued  co-existing  in  the 
class  and  his  mark  gradually  declined  from  a 60  to  a 49. 

In  part,  Trevor  was  not  achieving  in  my  class  because  of  my 
personal  philosophy.  By  the  time  a student  reaches  a Grade  1 1 
advanced  course,  I take  the  approach  that  the  student  is  respon- 
sible for  his/her  success  in  the  course.  The  expectations  are 


clearly  identified  and  generally  students  will  meet  the  outlined 
expectations  and  perform  to  a level  of  personal  ability.  I do  not 
hound  students  for  assignments.  So  when  Trevor  said  that  he 
was  going  to  fail  my  course,  I knew  he  would  because  I 
allow  students  to  make  that  decision. 

As  the  year  progressed,  however,  I became  more  and  more 
frustrated.  I disliked  the  class  mostly  due  to  Trevor’s  negative 
attitude  and  behaviour.  I realized  that  my  attitude  and  philo- 
sophical approach  needed  to  change  because  by  now  Trevor’s 
negative  control  of  the  environment  was  effecting  me  personally 
and  how  I related  to  other  students.  I could  not  continue 
disliking  the  class  based  on  my  annoyance  with  one  student. 

My  action  research  began  with  the  question  “How  can  a 
general  level  student  in  an  advanced  level  classroom  be 
motivated  to  increase  academic  success?” 

On  a daily  basis  I recorded  observations  ofTrevor’s  behaviour, 
attitude,  and  comments  during  the  72-minute  class  period.  I 
interviewed  Trevor  formally  on  several  occasions  and  engaged  in 
frequent  one-on-one  conversations  both  in  the  classroom  and  in 
the  halls  throughout  the  school.  I interviewed  the  behaviour 
teacher  assistant,  Andrea  (a  pseudonym),  and  consulted  with  her 
frequently  about  Trevor’s  progress.  Regularly  I wrote  in  a reflec- 
tive diary  as  a way  to  channel  my  reflections  and  ask  questions. 
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Act,  Reflect,  Revise 

To  begin  my  data  collection,  I interviewed  Trevor  in  the 
presence  of  Andrea.  I had  to  know  how  Trevor  viewed  his  moti- 
vation for  the  course  so  I would  know  what  actions  were 
appropriate  in  working  with  him.  To  my  surprise  he  said,  “I 
want  the  credit.  I know  I’ve  been  an  asshole  in  your  class.  Don’t 
take  that  personally.  I need  an  attitude  adjustment.”  Learning 
that  he  intended  to  work  to  get  the  credit  suggested  that  his 
motivational  level  could  improve. 

From  there  I began  observing  his  of  behaviour  in  class. 

He  frequently  withdrew,  either  by  putting  his  head  down 
on  the  desk,  going  to  the  washroom,  socializing  or  seeking 
negative  approval,  interspersed  with  very  brief  moments  of 
on-task  behaviour. 

As  I focused  on  my  research  question,  I realized  that  it  was 
too  broad.  In  order  to  increase  Trevor’s  motivation  I had  to 
discover  what  motivated  him. 

My  next  actions  involved  taking  a more  direct  approach  in 
working  with  Trevor.  I sat  down  at  his  desk  to  clarify  assignments,  I 
checked  in  with  him  frequently  as  I moved  about  the  class,  I gave 
him  more  positive  comments,  and  I began  commenting  on  how 
his  on-task  time  was  increasing.  Day  by  day,  I noticed  he  was 
trying  harder  and  working  for  longer  time  periods  at  a stretch. 

As  a result  of  my  intervention,  Trevor  seemed  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  my  approval.  “Am  I doing  better  now?”  was 
repeated  on  numerous  occasions  in  the  next  weeks.  As  I wrote  in 
my  reflective  diary:  “Trevor  has  seemingly  improved  his  effort,  motiva- 
tion and  his  apparent  ability. . . . My  attitude  is  also  changing.  Class  is 
more  satisfying  to  me....  I consciously  converse  with  Trevor  one-on-one  at 
some  point  during  the  class  period,  mostly  to  build  a relationship.  He 
seems  proud  of  his  renewed  efforts.  ” 

An  interview  with  Andrea  supported  what  I was  beginning 
to  see: 

“He’s  not  going  to  get  the  kudos  for  the  academic  stuff...  so  he  looks 
for  it  in  the  relationship  with  his  teachers.  ” 

Before  the  interview,  I had  not  placed  enough  emphasis  on 
the  relationship  that  I had  begun  to  build  with  Trevor.  Again, 
my  question  had  changed  to  examine  what  it  mean  to  have  a 
relationship  with  Trevor  and  how  to  build  that  relationship. 

Trevor  continued  to  have  good  days  and  bad  days.  The  bad  days 
came  around  March  break  when  routine  was  broken.  Andrea  was 


out  of  the  school  for  several  days,  I had  missed  his  class  to  attend 
a workshop,  and  Trevor  had  experienced  intense  conflict  with  the 
supply  teacher.  The  relationship  of  support  did  not  exist  for 
Trevor.  In  my  reflective  diary  I wrote: 

“I  decided  that  I needed  to  touch  base  with  Trevor  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  class  in  order  to  focus  on  the  relationship  aspect 
with  him.  Too  often  my  initial  contact  results  from  his  negative, 
attention-seeking  behaviour.  ” 

A significant  moment  in  my  relationship  with  Trevor 
occurred  on  a day  when  he  was  extremely  discouraged.  He 
shared  with  me  the  devastation  in  his  life.  Since  he  was  exhaust- 
ed physically,  I suggested  that  he  sleep  during  reading  period.  I 
never  once  mentioned  that  he  get  to  work  — how  could  he  in 
his  condition?  In  my  reflective  diary  I wrote: 

“For  Trevor,  the  structure  today  came  in  the  form  of  my 
presence.  He  knew  that  I was  there,  available  if  he  wanted  to  talk,  but 
I did  not  push  him.  ” 

As  Trevor  left  class  that  day,  he  looked  at  me  for  a long  time 
and  said,  “Thank  you.  I mean  it,  thank  you.  Thank  you.” 

In  Summary 

I recently  asked  Trevor  how  class  was  going  for  him.  He  responded, 
“I  don’t  hate  it  anymore.  I like  you.  You’re  not  a bitch  like  I 
thought  you  were!”. The  relationship  I have  established  is  appar- 
ently encouraging  self-regulating  motivation  and  I have  been  able 
to  remain  true  to  my  philosophy  of  allowing  Grade  1 1 advanced 
students  make  their  own  choices  in  my  class. 

At  this  point,  Trevor  is  passing  the  course,  likely  to  earn  his 
only  advanced  level  credit  in  high  school.  During  a check-m  to 
see  how  he  was  doing,  he  said,  “You  guys  care  way  too  much!” 
Little  did  he  know  how  much  those  words  meant  to  me. 

Throughout  this  process  I have  learned  how  important  a 
relationship  with  the  teacher  is  for  many  students,  particularly 
general  level  students  who  are  not  motivated  internally.  I have 
also  learned  how  effective  my  intervention  can  be  when  appro- 
priate and,  on  the  contrary,  how  effective  my  withdrawal  from 
students  can  be  in  giving  them  the  space  to  self-regulate  their 
own  behaviour.  Spending  a bit  more  time  and  energy  on  one 
student  can  have  profound  effects  in  many  areas.  When  I am 
finding  a class  more  satisfying,  my  students  are  receiving  more 
effective  teaching  in  a more  effective  environment.  El 


f<Trevor  has  seemingly  improved  his  effort,  motivation  and  his  apparent 
ability....  My  attitude  is  also  changing.  Class  is  more  satisfying  to  me.... 

I consciously  converse  with  Trevor  one-on-one  at  some  point  during  the  class 
period,  mostly  to  build  a relationship.  He  seems  proud  of  his  renewed  efforts.  9 9 
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"You  used  to  make  changes  for  another  reason." 


s a teacher  of  Grade  4,  it  has  been  a great  challenge  to 
teach  students  to  become  more  critical  writers,  willing  to 
analyze  what  they  have  written  and  to  make  changes  that 
will  improve  their  expression.  I used  an  Action  Research  process 
to  focus  on  this  aspect  of  my  teaching  and  to  study  more  closely 
children’s  development  as  critical  writers. 

Writing  Program 

There  is  much  in  the  First  Steps  approach  which  I find  particularly 
useful.  Paramount  is  the  approach  of  describing  what  children  can 
do  and  pointing  to  what  is  likely  to  be  the  next  step  in  their  learn- 
ing. As  well,  it  tells  what  strategies  are  likely  to  help  the  child  to 
accomplish  the  next  steps.  Each  term,  I used  the  Developmental 
Continuum  to  evaluate  pieces  of  student  writing  as  one  way  to 
observe  what  growth  had  occurred.  Students  were  given  a copy  of  a 
checklist  to  evaluate  their  own  writing  behaviour. 

First  Steps  emphasizes  the  need  to  teach  a variety  of  writing 
forms  in  addition  to  stories.  My  students  were  expected  to  reread 
and  improve  their  writing,  no  matter  in  which  subject  area  it  was 
assigned  or  what  form  it  took:  a creative  story,  an  environmental 
studies  report,  or  a math  problem.  These  expectations  were  perma- 
nently displayed  in  my  classroom.  More  specific  checklists  to  high- 
light a particular  aspect  of  revising  were  also  posted.  Many  class 
discussions  centred  on  revisions  students  had  made  to  their  writ- 
ing. Peer  reviewing  of  stories  was  taught  and  this  occurred  formal- 
ly and,  more  often,  informally  as  the  students  encountered  a diffi- 
culty or  wanted  another  opinion  while  writing. 

My  Study 

I chose  to  study  seven  children  in  my  class,  four  girls  and  three 
boys.  Each  of  these  students  had,  at  some  point  this  year,  been 
identified  as  requiring  some  type  of  enrichment  program.  I 
chose  to  study  this  group  for  a number  of  reasons.  Among  them, 
there  was  a wide  variety  of  learning  styles,  academic  strengths, 


achievement  levels,  and  behavioural  concerns.  As  well,  examina- 
tion of  the  written  part  of  their  Grade  3 provincial  testing 
results  revealed  a large  variance.  I felt  that  I needed  to  focus 
more  attention  on  them  to  help  each  of  them  meet  more  fully 
their  individual  potential.  Also,  I was  interested  in  seeing  the 
effect  of  their  example  on  the  rest  of  my  class. 

Information  about  the  writing  of  these  seven  students 
was  gathered  in  several  ways.  I used  work  samples  done  through- 
out the  year.  I made  anecdotal  records  of  conversations  that  stu- 
dents initiated  with  me  about  revisions  or  that  I observed  them 
having  with  classmates.  I evaluated  several  pieces  of  their  writing 
through  the  use  of  the  First  Steps  checklist.  I conducted  periodic 
one-on-one  conferences  in  which  I asked  what  changes  they 
had  made  in  current  pieces  of  their  writing  and  I kept  notes 
about  class  discussions  on  the  topic  of  story  revisions.  My  obser- 
vations and  conferences  were  conducted  in  the  usual  course  of 
classroom  life.  These  students  were  not  aware  that  I was  paying 
particular  attention  to  their  work.  I used  the  working  copy  of  the 
written  assignments  from  each  student’s  Grade  3 test  booklet.  I 
kept  a journal  detailing  my  reactions  to  evidence  I had  seen  of 
students’  writing  revisions.  I also  invited  a colleague  who  had 
been  seconded  the  year  before  by  the  Education  Quality  and 
Accountability  Office  as  a Grade  3 test  marker  for  writing  to 
evaluate  the  students’  most  recent  story. 

Observing  Student  Growth 

“It’s  all  perfect...”  These  students  began  Grade  4 with  very 
little  sense  of  the  importance  of  revising  first  drafts  of  writing. 

Most  considered  that  the  changes  I was  asking  for  were  for 
spelling  corrections.  “It’s  all  perfect”  was  a common  reply.  When 
changes  were  made  to  the  content  or  expression  of  a piece  of 
writing  in  this  term,  it  usually  involved  changing  one  word  or  a 
small  phrase.  The  usual  justification  for  this  change  was,  “It  didn’t 
make  sense.”  My  question  to  one  student.  “Could  you  show  me  V 
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a place  in  your  story  where  you  could  substitute  a more  interest- 
ing word?”  was  met  with  a flat,  “No.”  It  was  apparent  from  con- 
versations with  other  students  that  several  ot  them  had  no  con- 
cept of  why  I was  asking  for  revisions. 

It  was  when  I began  this  study  that  I looked  in  greater  detail  at 
their  writing  during  their  Grade  3 provincial  testing.  Of  the  seven 
students,  only  one  had  made  any  extensive  revisions  to  his  writing. 
His  revisions  consisted  mostly  of  deleting  phrases  or  paragraphs.  He 
required  no  spelling  and  punctuation  corrections.  The  remaining  6 
students  made,  typically,  between  7 and  20  corrections  to  their 
spelling  and  punctuation  and  only  1 or  2 revisions.  These  revisions 
included  usually  the  replacement  or  addition  of  one  or  two  words, 
or  small  phrases,  or  the  deletion  of  a single  word.  In  other  words, 
their  revisions  were  of  a very  minor  nature. 

“I  read  my  writing  over  Jive  times...” 

In  the  winter  term,  things  began  to  change.  Early  in  the  term.  I 
assigned  to  the  class  the  task  of  writing  a newspaper  article.  In  a 
class  lesson,  I re-emphasized  the  process  of  revising  a piece  of 
writing.  At  the  end  of  this  project,  I interviewed  each  of  the 
seven  students  and  asked  what  revisions  each  had  made.  What 
struck  me  first  was  the  confident  and  business-like  answers  of  all 
seven  of  them.  The  student  who,  just  months  earlier,  had  flatly 
told  me  there  were  no  improvements  to  be  made  said.  “I  read 
my  writing  over  five  times  (like  you  told  us  to  do).  I added  a 
whole  other  sentence  here.  I added  words.  I tried  to  add  words 
in  different  places,  but  they  didn’t  work.  I tried  to  fit  expression 
in.”  Another  student  told  me,  “I  moved  this  section  to  the  top 
because  it  was  the  most  important.  Then  I told  how  it  happened.” 
She  added  a phrase  to  the  article,  “because  that’s  the  whole  point 
of  the  story.”  A much  stronger  sense  of  audience  was  beginning 
to  be  evident  in  students’  comments,  “I  added  some  details 
because  I thought  people  would  wonder  about  it.”  One  student’s 
comment  revealed  an  understanding  that  different  purposes  for 
writing  require  different  forms.  She  took  out  a lengthy  section  of 
her  first  draft  because,  “I  thought  I was  telling  the  story  instead 
of  writing  about  it.” 

I was  observing  similar  and,  at  times,  startling  changes  in  other 
students’  writing  in  my  class  as  well.  One  student  who  had 
begun  the  year  as  a very  reluctant  and  unproductive  writer  was 
observed  one  day  diligently  revising  a lengthy  environmental 
studies  report  he  had  written.  When  asked  what  changes  he  had 
made  to  his  report  he  replied,  “I  changed  ‘side’  to  ‘bottom.’  I 
took  out  this  whole  section.  It  didn’t  made  sense.  I rewrote 
this  part.  I found  places  where  I needed  punctuation.  Next 
I’m  going  to  fix  the  spelling.” 

“ My  old  story  was  boring. . . ” 

Early  in  March,  the  students  were  given  an  assignment  of 
writing  a story  to  be  published  as  a children’s  picture  book. 


When  I interviewed  and  observed  each  of  the  seven  students  in 
the  target  group  during  and  after  the  writing,  I again  observed 
growth  in  the  amount  of  effort  put  into  revisions,  the  variety 
of  changes  made,  and  the  sophistication  of  those  revisions. 

First  drafts  were  filled  with  numerous  rewordings,  deleted 
words  and  sections  and  added  details.  One  student  had  originally 
written,  “It’s  not  fair.”  Her  new  version  was,  “It’s  not  fair.  I tell 
you!  It’s  just  not  fair.”  Another  student  said,  “I  made  up  a 
new  problem  for  my  story  because  my  old  one  was  boring.” 
Another  took  out  several  sentences,  “because  they  didn’t  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  problem.”  Another  wanted  to  add 
suspense,  so  she  added  intervening  details.  She  came  to  me 
one  day  and  said.  “You  know  how  you  talked  to  us  (in  our  study 
of  the  Middle  Ages)  about  using  accurate  information?  I’m 
going  to  read  through  some  medieval  books  to  find  out  what  my 
characters  would  wear.” 

A Steady  March  Upward 

Each  student  showed  a steady  march  upward  on  the  First  Steps 
developmental  continuum.  The  staff  member  who  had  last  year 
been  a Grade  3 test  marker  evaluated  the  seven  students’  March 
picture  book  story  without  referring  to  their  Grade  3 test  scores. 
Her  evaluation  revealed  very  definite  movement  towards  or  into 
the  next  level  (e.g.,  from  a 2/3  to  a 3,  or  from  a 3 to  4)  in  at 
least  five  of  these  students. 

Late  in  March  I initiated  a class  discussion  with  the  following 
question:  “We’ve  talked  about  the  kinds  of  changes  you  have 
been  making  to  your  stories.  Why  are  you  making  those  revisions?” 
The  following  are  some  of  the  student  responses: 

“To  make  it  sound  better.” 

“To  make  little  kids  like  it  better  and  understand  it.” 

“Because  the  first  time  we  write  it,  it  doesn’t  sound  right.” 

“It  (part  of  my  story)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  problem.” 

I added,  “You  used  to  make  changes  for  another  reason.” 

They  knew  exactly  what  I meant:  “We  used  to  do  it 
because  you  made  us  do  it.” 

My  students  have  gone  from  having  only  the  very  smallest 
understanding  of  the  concept  of  revising  to  being  students  who 
do  so  regularly,  often  without  prompting,  and  in  a purposeful, 
critical,  and  increasingly  sophisticated  way.  I am  excited  by  what 
I’ve  seen.  I will  certainly  continue  and  refine  this  approach  in 
future  teaching.  It  would  be  my  dream  to  be  able  to  spend 
another  year  with  the  same  students  to  see  what  they  would 
accomplish  given  more  time  with  this  approach.  Failing  that,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  speak  with  them  in  future  to  see  how 
much  of  this  learning  they  have  retained.  Will  they  continue  to 
revise  their  writing,  independently?  My  strong  suspicion  is  that 
this  is  learning  that  will  stay  with  them. 

Certainly,  my  next  year’s  class  will  hear  lots  about  revising!  13 
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Action  research  is  research 
done  by  practitioners  in  the 
context  of  their  practice  with  a 
view  to  understanding  and 
improving  that  practice. 
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In  the  case  of  action  research  done  by  teachers,  which  is  our 
main  focus  here,  teachers  observe  in  their  schools  and  class- 
rooms; modify  their  practices  in  light  of  their  observations, 
reading,  reflection  and  discussion  with  colleagues;  and  assess  the 
results.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a further  cycle  of  program  modifi- 
cation and  assessment:  action  research  moves  in  “a  never-ending 
spiral”  (Wells,  1994,  pp.  26-28). 

Of  course,  good  teachers  have  always  done  research  of  this 
kind:  they  must  if  they  are  to  teach  effectively  and  meet  the  v 
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diverse  needs  of  their  students.  However,  we  need  to  give 
greater  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  teacher’s  role  for  at  least 
two  reasons.  First,  greater  awareness  of  teachers’  research  activi- 
ties will  lead  to  enhanced  teacher  status  and  morale. 

This  is  especially  needed  at  a time  when  “teacher  bashing”  is 
common  and  attempts  to  impose  external  control  on  teachers 
are  increasing.  And  secondly,  explicit  reflection  on  teacher 
research  can  lead  to  a strengthening  of  activities  in  this  area. 

As  in  any  profession,  there  is  room  for  improvement.  The 
literature  on  action  research  suggests,  for  example,  that  teacher 
research  should  in  many  cases  be  more  systematic  and  collabora- 
tive, and  that  the  results  of  teacher  research  should  be  more 
widely  shared. 

In  this  article  I present  a brief  history  of  action  research, 
with  special  reference  to  action  research  by  teachers  in  schools. 

I hope  this  survey  will  not  only  provide  useful  background 
information  on  the  topic  but  also  increase  understanding  of 
what  action  research  is  and  why  it  is  important. 

G.W.F.  Hegel,  John  Dewey 

The  ideas  underlying  action  research  go  back  a long  way,  at  least 
to  the  German  philosopher  G.W.  F.  Hegel  (1771-1831)  and  the 
educational  theorist  John  Dewey  (1860-1952).  These  thinkers 
challenged  the  traditional  idea  that  knowledge  consists  of  eter- 
nal, universal  principles  discovered  by  intellectuals  and  passed  on 
unchanged  to  the  consumers  of  knowledge.  Hegel  said  that 
“everything  finite,  instead  of  being  stable  and  ultimate,  is  rather 
changeable  and  transient”;  and  knowledge,  “far  from  being  the 
exclusive  property  of  philosophy,  is  the  right  of  every  human 
being  on  whatever  grade  of  culture  or  mental  growth”  (1892, 
pp.  150  & 152).  And  Dewey  said  that  “no  thought,  no  idea,  can 
possibly  be  conveyed  as  an  idea  from  one  person  to  another.... 
Only  by  wrestling  with  the  conditions  of  the  problem  at  first 
hand,  seeking  and  finding  his  own  way  out,  does  (the  individ- 
ual) think”  (1916,  p.  188). 

On  this  view  of  knowledge,  the  top-down  imposition  of 
ideas  by  expert  researchers  is  inappropriate.  In  the  field  of 
education,  for  example,  a principle  such  as  “children  pass 
through  certain  intellectual  stages  as  they  grow  older”  cannot 
be  merely  applied  by  teachers.  They  must  research  it  in  detail 


themselves.  The  principle  is  open  to  an  array  of  interpretations 
and  is  constantly  changing  in  its  meaning  as  ideas  about  children 
evolve.  The  first  hand  experiences  of  teachers  are  essential,  both 
to  add  to  the  data  on  the  issue  and  also  to  indicate  what  the 
principle  should  mean  and  how  it  should  be  applied  in 
a particular  classroom.  It  is  well  known  that  children  vary 
with  respect  to  when  and  how  they  pass  through  intellectual 
stages,  and  actual  performance  is  dependent  on  student 
motivation,  teacher  skill  and  many  other  factors  peculiar  to 
a given  teaching  situation. 

Hegel  and  Dewey  both  maintained  true  knowledge  is  always 
concrete.  A general  concept,  such  as  that  of  child  development, 
just  points  in  a broad  direction;  its  precise  meaning  depends  on 
the  characteristics  of  particular  children  in  particular  circumstances. 
Accordingly,  there  is  no  escaping  original  research  by  teachers 
in  their  classrooms. 

Kurt  Lewin 

A key  early  figure  associated  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
action  research  was  social  psychologist  Kurt  Lewin,  who  began 
his  research  in  the  United  States  in  the  1930s.  He  argued  that 
since  it  is  part  of  human  behaviour  to  always  achieve  some  end, 
we  can  only  understand  it  in  the  context  of  purposeful  action 
(hence  the  term  “action  research”).  Far  from  working  in  an 
ivory  tower,  one  usually  must  be  a practitioner  in  order  to 
conduct  useful  research  in  social  scientific  areas  such  as  psychol- 
ogy, management  and  education  (Nofike,  1997,  pp.  5-6). 

At  the  very  least  one  must  do  research  in  close  collaboration 
with  practitioners. 

Stephen  Corey 

The  approach  to  research  advocated  by  Dewey  and  Lewin  had 
achieved  some  acceptance  in  the  field  of  education  by  the  late 
30’s  and  early  40’s.  Stephen  Corey,  an  educational  researcher  in 
the  40’s  and  professor  at  Teachers  College  in  the  50’s,  is  probably 
the  most  well-known  figure  in  the  early  action  research  work. 
Among  the  themes  he  stressed  was  the  importance  of  collaboration 
in  action  research.  He  maintained  that  if  teachers  do  research 
together,  the  program  modifications  developed  will  be  more  fea- 
sible, there  will  be  a greater  commitment  to  change,  a wider 
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range  of  talents  will  be  utilized  and  individual  teachers  will  be 
less  open  to  attack  for  their  innovations. 

Corey  maintained  strongly  that  teacher  research  is  a source 
of  original  educational  knowledge.  In  this,  however,  he  differed 
from  other  educational  theorists  of  the  time  such  as  Hilda  Taba 
and  Abraham  Shumsky  who,  while  recommending  the  use  of 
action  research,  saw  it  primarily  as  a means  of  “inservice  education 
and  personal  development  of  teachers.”  By  the  end  of  the  50’s 
in  America  the  idea  of  teachers  as  contributors  to  — rather 
than  consumers  of  educational  knowledge  had  all  but 
disappeared  from  the  academic  literature,  having  “faded  into 
the  background  of  the  new,  nationally  funded,  ‘expert’-designed 
curriculum,  centred  around  the  ‘structure  of  the  disciplines’” 
(Noffke,  1997,  p.  11). 

Lawrence  Stenhouse,  John  Elliot 

In  the  60s  and  early  70s,  when  discussion  of  teacher  research 
was  at  a low  ebb  in  America,  there  was  considerable  interest 
in  the  topic  in  the  UK.  The  key  figures  here  were  Lawrence 
Stenhouse,  John  Elliott,  and  others  involved  in  the  Schools 
Council  Humanities  Curriculum  Project.  As  with  the  earlier 
American  work,  the  main  emphasis  was  on  curriculum  research 
and  development,  which  Stenhouse  insisted  must  be  largely 
school-based  with  heavy  involvement  of  teachers.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  emphasized  the  need  for  public  scrutiny  of 
the  findings  of  action  research,  indeed  defining  research 
(including  action  research)  as  “systematic  inquiry  made  public” 
(McNiff,  et  al,  1996,  p.  12). 

John  Elliott,  Director  of  the  Centre  for  Applied  Research  in 
Education  at  the  University  of  East  Anglia,  is  the  best-known 
current  exponent  of  educational  action  research  in  the  UK.  He 
is  critical  of  some  of  the  directions  teacher  research  has  taken 
there.  He  says  that  in  the  hands  of  university  faculty,  teacher 
research  has  often  come  to  mirror  typical  academic  detachment 
from  “the  practices  of  everyday  life.”  Academics  have  “hijacked” 
teacher  research,  representing  it  as  “something  teachers  now  do 


on  their  practice.... Teaching  and  research  become  posited  as 
separate  activities”  (1991,  pp.  14-15).  He  also  regrets  that,  too 
often,  action  research  only  takes  place  as  a result  of  an  external 
stimulus  such  as  special  funding  or  a university  degree  require- 
ment. The  strong  teacher  initiative  he  saw  in  the  60s  is  not  as 
apparent  today. 

Other  Approaches 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  meanwhile,  action  research  has 
emerged  in  new  guises.  According  to  Lieberman  and  Miller, 
action  research  reappeared  in  America  in  the  70s  under  the 
name  of  “interactive  research  and  development.”A  number  of 
large  research  studies  were  conducted  with  close  collaboration 
between  teachers  and  university  researchers.  Under  this 
approach,  each  group  “shares  in  planning,  implementing, 
analysing  and  reporting  the  research  and... team  members 
contribute  unique  skills  and  expertise  in  a collective  process” 
(McKernan,  1988,  p.  180). There  has  also  been  the  “process” 
research  work  of  Donald  Graves,  Nancie  Atwell  and  other 
“whole  language”  practitioners  in  America,  Canada,  Australia 
and  other  countries.  Atwell’s  description  in  her  book  Side  By 
Side  (1991)  of  how  she  modified  her  teaching  of  language  arts 
in  light  of  feedback  from  her  students  offers  eloquent  testimo- 
ny to  the  fact  that  action  research  is  alive  and  well.  Further, 
there  has  been  the  development  of  the  “critical”  approach  to 
action  research,  linked  especially  to  the  thought  of  German 
philosopher  Jurgen  Habermas  and  elaborated  notably  by  Wilfred 
Carr  in  the  UK  and  Stephen  Kemmis  and  Robin  McTaggart  in 
Australia. 

Current  Challenges 

There  is  concern  that  action  research  by  teachers  is  not  as 
widespread  as  it  should  be  and  indeed  is  undermined  by 
prevailing  paradigms  of  educational  research  and  practice. 
Kenneth  Zeichner  maintains  that  even  those  academics  who  are 
involved  in  the  teacher  research  movement  “have  marginalized 
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the  process  of  school-based  inquiry  by  teachers”  and  “do  not 
consider  it  as  a form  of  knowledge  production.”  As  a result, 
much  staff  development  “ignores  what  teachers  already  know 
and  can  do  and  relies  primarily  on  the  distribution  of  pre-pack- 
aged and  allegedly  ‘research-based’  solutions  to  school  problems” 
(1995,  pp.  153  & 161).  And  Cochrane-Smith  and  Lytle  claim  that 
both  preservice  and  inservice  teacher  education  programs  are  still 
“typically  organized  to  disseminate  a knowledge  base  constructed 
almost  exclusively  by  outside  experts”  (1993,  p.  1). 

But  there  is  some  room  for  optimism.  Over  the  past  two 
or  three  decades  there  has  been  a “sea  change”  in  the  general 
intellectual  climate.  Contemporary  movements  such  as  post- 
modernism, poststructuralism  and  feminism  have  incorporated 
(or  discovered  for  themselves)  many  of  the  notions  about 
knowledge  advocated  long  ago  by  Hegel  and  Dewey.  The 
compelling  arguments  of  Donald  Schon  about  the  importance 
of  “reflective  practice”  as  presented  in  The  Reflective  Practitioner 
(1983)  and  Educating  the  Reflective  Practitioner  (1987)  have 
been  widely  accepted.  And  “interpretive”  and  “qualitative” 
approaches  to  research  have  been  adopted  in  the  academy  to  a 
degree  inconceivable  even  a short  while  ago.  The  theoretical 
basis  is  there  as  never  before  for  the  acceptance  of  action 
research  as  a legitimate  and  crucial  form  of  educational 
research. 

At  a more  practical  level,  people  are  increasingly  aware 
that  the  old  paradigm  is  not  working.  As  McKernan  observes, 
action  research  is  enjoying  a rejuvenation  “because  of  recent 
curriculum  landmark  studies  suggesting  that  school-based 
problem-solving  approaches  to  curriculum  change  are  more 
likely  to  be  successfully  implemented  than  large,  federally 
funded,  central  initiatives”  (1988,  p.  179).  Also  many  teachers 
in  fact  already  fulfil  the  role  of  action  researcher,  engaging 
in  classroom  observation,  reflection  and  experimentation. 
Developing  action  research  in  the  teaching  profession,  then, 
is  not  a matter  of  starting  from  scratch  but  rather  of  building 
on  current  practices. 


However,  many  challenges  remain.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
current  public  mood  is  toward  less  rather  than  more  latitude 
for  teacher  initiative  and  experimentation.  And  the  changes  in 
the  general  intellectual  climate,  mentioned  above,  have  not  as 
yet  made  great  inroads  in  the  educational  research  community. 
Further,  the  working  conditions  of  teachers  are  such  that  it 
is  difficult  to  find  time  and  energy  for  classroom  research, 
especially  if  it  is  “on  top  of”  current  duties.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  present  volume  is  to  attempt  to  identify  forms  of  action 
research  which  are  feasible  in  the  real  world  of  the  practising 
teacher.  O 
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Often  called  reflective  practice,  teacher  research,  or  school- 
based  collaborative  research,  action  research  is  conducted  by 
practitioners  who  want  to  do  something  to  improve  then- 
own  practice.  One  commonly  held  understanding  is  that  action 
research  describes  professionals  studying  or  reflecting  on  their 
own  practice  in  order  to  improve  it.  Action  research  is  a process 
of  inquiry  rather  than  a program  and  its  principles  can  be  applied 
anywhere  within  the  educational  community. 

In  writing  this  article,  my  purpose  is  to  position  action  research 
within  the  work  of  the  Ontario  College  ofTeachers  and  raise  the 
issues  inherent  in  the  process  of  “institutionalizing”  this  form  of 
teacher  research.  For  example,  what  implications  arise  when 
standards  of  practice  are  linked  to  action  research  endeavors? 

Flow  do  we  keep  the  spontaneity  and  individualism  inherent  in 
action  research  as  we  establish  criteria  for  its  recognition  in  the 
education  community? 

Standards  Based  Professional  Learning 

To  address  these  questions  I’ll  first  explain  how  action  research  is 
situated  in  the  context  of  standards  and  professional  learning. 

The  standards  of  practice  for  the  teaching  profession  are 


descriptors  answering  the  question  “What  does  it  mean  to  be  a 
teacher?”  This  description  includes  statements  about  commitment 
to  students  and  student  learning,  professional  knowledge,  teaching 
practice,  leadership  and  community  and  ongoing  professional 
learning. 

As  members  of  a self-regulating  body,  teachers  can  assume  con- 
trol over  their  own  professional  learning  to  meet  and  respond  to 
exacting  and  challenging  standards  of  practice.  To  facilitate  this 
ownership,  the  College  is  in  the  process  of  creating  a standards- 
based  professional  learning  framework  that  will  recognize  a range 
of  teacher  learning  activities  both  formal  and  informal  and  will 
include  action  research.  Providing  examples  of  teacher  working 
independently  and  collaboratively,  the  framework  will  focus  on 
activities  that  are  integrated  into  practice  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dent learning.  The  framework  is  seen  as  a viable  way  for  Ontario 
teachers  to  make  the  standards  of  practice  their  own,  to  use  the 
standards  as  a foundation  for  ongoing  professional  growth.  Action 
research  was  highlighted  as  the  first  example  of  “learning  in  prac- 
tice” to  be  developed  for  this  framework.  Action  research  was 
selected  as  one  example  of  teacher-directed  school-based  profes- 
sional learning  that  focuses  on  and  validates  every  day  practice. 

My  Research  on  Action  Research 

Although  there  has  been  considerable  attention  in  current 
educational  literature  to  issues  of  theory  and  practice  in  action 
research,  (Hollingsworth  & Sockett,  1994;  Cochrane-Smith  & 
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Lytle,  1993;  Burnaford,  Fischer  & Hobson,  1996;  Delong  & 
Wideman,  1998),  little  has  been  written  on  the  relationship 
of  action  research  to  standards  of  practice  for  the  profession. 

My  action  research  network  consisted  of  preservice  teacher 
candidates,  teachers,  faculty,  superintendents,  principals,  ministry 
representatives  and  program  co-ordinators.  Some  action 
researchers  were  beginning  the  process,  others  were  third  year 
veterans  of  this  form  of  ongoing  learning.  Some  had  voluntarily 
chosen  action  research  to  pursue  questions  of  classroom  practice; 
others  were  introduced  to  action  research  as  a required  component 
of  another  program. 

I chose  five  groups  for  my  study:  to  accommodate  a range 
of  experience,  diversity  of  role  and  demographics: 

• two  beginning  researcher  groups  whom  I interviewed  and 
taped  in  informal  discussion 

• a more  experienced  group  who  took  part  in  a focus  group 

• two  more  heterogeneous  groups  who  participated  in  the 
study  as  writing  teams. 

I felt  it  would  be  useful  to  get  at  the  connection  between 
action  research  and  the  standards  of  practice  in  several  ways.  In 
the  focus  group,  for  example,  the  teacher  researchers  responded 
to  prepared  questions  like:  “How  does  action  research  support 
the  idea  of  commitment  to  student  learning?”  “How  can  action 
research  play  a role  in  building  a capacity  for  leadership?”  The 
discussion  groups  in  North  Bay  and  Clinton  described  their 
action  research  projects  and  related  them  to  the  standard  themes. 

The  writing  teams  were  directed  to  select  a standard  theme, 
and  explore  in  written  form,  how  action  research  supported  the 
standards  of  practice  (see  examples).  The  findings  from  the 
analysis  of  the  interviews  and  work  groups  confirmed  the 
strong  links  between  action  research  and  standards  of  practice 
for  the  profession. 

Some  Findings 

The  educators  in  the  Waterloo  focus  group  were  all  involved  in 
action  research  at  the  school  or  system  level.  Their  responses, 
often  told  as  stories,  focused  on  how  they  saw  action  research 
supporting  the  themes  they  had  selected.  Presented  below  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  transcript  relating  to  the  theme  of 
“Commitment  to  Student  Learning”: 

• action  research  is  very  practical. . .looking  directly  at 
student  learning 

• questions  are  generated  through  classroom  and  student  learning 

• action  research  is  based  on  student  feedback,  on  reflecting, 
revising,  modeling 

• action  research  makes  us  test  assumptions. . .reveals  surprises 

• action  research  invites  risk  taking,  making  mistakes... 
a powerful  concept  for  student  learning 

• action  research  shifts  the  old  paradigm  of  teaching  to  a new 
one  of  teacher  as  learner. 

A common  strand  was  the  notion  of  the  school  as  a learning 


organization  and  how  action  research  could  play  a defining  role 
in  that  structure.  An  elementary  vice  principal  participant  put 
it  this  way: 

“There  is  nothing  more  powerful  for  student  learning  than  for  a 
teacher  to  go  in  and  say  ‘I’m  here  learning  too’  and  that  modeling  of 
learning  is  continual.  I think  that’s  very  powerful  and  different  from  the 
old  paradigms  of  teaching  when  the  teacher  was  not  a learner  with  the 
student.  Action  research  enhances  our  commitment  to  student  learning.  ” 

The  writing  teams  at  Queens  University  and  the  Grande  Erie 
District  Board  of  Education  focused  explicitly  on  the  connection 
between  standards  and  action  research.  The  Queen’s  University 
group  was  composed  of  students  in  the  pre-service  program, 
experienced  teachers  taking  masters  level  courses,  two  beginning 
principals,  and  representatives  from  the  Francophone  community. 
In  this  case,  the  Queen’s  professor,  involved  in  a self-study  of  his 
own  teaching  practice,  acted  as  a catalyst  in  moving  action 
research  forward.  The  Grande  Erie  group  was  an  enthusiastic 
research  community  as  well,  acknowledging  the  leadership  of 
their  actively  involved  superintendent,  who  was  modeling  her 
own  action  research  project  for  staff. To  share  the  high  level  of 
teacher  writing  emerging  from  our  work  groups  I present  two 
samples  of  the  draft  documents  created. 


THE  FOLLOWING  TWO  EXCERPTS  REPRESENT  THE 
WAYS  THE  PARTICIPANTS  ARTICULATED  THEIR  IDEAS 

IN  THE  WRITING  SESSION. 


by  Lori  Barkans  (Teacher),  and  Jackie  Delong  (Superintendent) 
Grand  Erie  District  School  Board 

STANDARD  AND  ACTION  RESEARCH 

Action  research  creates  and  supports  a collaborative 
learning  community  for  the  purpose  of  improving  student 
learning.  It  encourages  sharing  and  dialogue  among  the 
members  of  the  learning  community. 

RATIONALE 

The  action  research  process  recognizes  that  everyone 
has  a contribution  to  make  to  student  learning.  By 
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bringing  together  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  each 
member  of  the  community,  including  students,  parents, 
community  members,  teachers,  support  staff  and  administra- 
tion, the  combined  learning  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
individual. 

Action  research  builds  a body  of  education  knowledge 
created  by  practitioners  that  is  essential  to  the  improvement 
of  learning  and  the  growth  of  the  teaching  profession. 

Action  research  supports  school  improvement  through 
research  based  professionalism. 

Action  research  develops  a culture  of  research  based  learn- 
ing through  action/reflection  cycles. 

The  action  research  question  is  developed  from  the  concerns 
of  the  individual  group  based  on  the  areas  they  see  as  needing 
improvement. 

Action  research  demands  data  collection  and  analysis,  and 
ultimately  sharing,  in  order  to  answer  the  question  "How  can 
I (we)  improve  student  learning?" 

EXAMPLE 

Our  project  is  now  closing  in  on  its  third  year.  We  focussed  in 
on  the  question  — How  can  we  assist  at-risk  children  to  meet 
the  learning  outcomes  in  reading  by  Grade  3? 

Our  research  team  consisted  of  three  primary  teachers 
with  the  same  concern.  We  conducted  research  with  the 
support  of  our  Principal  and  Superintendent.  The  team 
researched  and  selected  a reading  program  called  "All  Star" 
which  involved  a team  approach.  Volunteer  parents  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  implementation  of  the  strategy,  the 
reflection  upon  its  impact  and  success,  with  success  defined 
as  children  improving  their  reading.  Change  was  documented 
through  careful  records  and  assessments  kept  by  parents, 
children  and  teachers.  The  initiative  has  become  a part  of 
our  regular  practice  in  the  primary  division. 

OUTCOMES 

Some  of  the  evidence  is  the  quantitative  data  collected 
through  pre-test,  continuous  and  post-test.  More  important,  a 
number  of  the  'focus'  or  at-risk  children  are  reading  and  are 
able  to  write  and  talk  about  what  they've  read.  The  evidence 
is  found  in  parent  and  volunteer  comments,  in  classroom 
teacher  reflective  journals  and  observations,  and  in  children's 
self-evaluation. 

Our  means  of  sharing  our  learning  include  published  accounts: 
Act,  Reflect  Revise,  Revitalize,  1996  and  Action  Research: 
School  Improvement  through  Research  Based  Professionalism, 

1998;  newspaper  interviews,  workshops,  video  and  teleconfer- 
ence. We  believe  that  we've  contributed  to  the  body  of  educa- 
tion knowledge  of  the  professional  educator. 

We  feel  we've  grown  as  professionals,  better  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  community  and  improve  the  learning  of  our 


children.  We've  firmly  established  a reflective  method  of 
evaluating  our  teaching  practices  and  implementing  change. 
We're  able  to  offer  support  to  others  interested  in  pursuing 
change  in  this  manner  and  improving  the  learning  of  our  chil- 
dren. We  continue  to  grow  and  learn  along  with  our  children. 

As  a learning  community  we  were  able  to  affect  profound 
change  which  as  individuals  we  would  not  have  accomplished. 
We  grew  in  confidence  — professionals,  volunteers  and 
children  — as  we  all  realized  we  had  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge to  improve  student  learning.  The  experience  was  enlight- 
ening — a realization  of  potential. 


Profteddlional  Knowledge 

by  Jackie  Decket(Presmice  Candidate) 
and  Tom  Russell  (Professor) 

Queen’s  University 

STANDARD  AND  ACTION  RESEARCH 

Action  research  provides  the  experiential  base  for  a 
beginning  teacher's  professional  knowledge. 

RATIONALE 

Asking  action  research  questions  of  one's  personal  classroom 
experiences  generates  the  questions,  needs,  challenges  and 
topics  for  pursuing  the  professional  knowledge  required  for 
teaching.  This  leads  naturally  to  more  meaningful  and  relevant 
discussion  of  a broad  range  of  theoretical  positions. 

EXAMPLE 

Consider  a student  teacher  in  secondary  science  who  wishes 
to  create  a more  student-centred  classroom  by  making 
laboratory  work  more  self-directed.  A fall-term  placement 
of  14  weeks  required  an  action  research  project  as  part  of  a 
field-based  course.  Asking  questions  from  an  action  research 
perspective  generated  a clear  sense  that  laboratory  work  can 
and  should  be  more  open-ended,  to  help  move  students  from 
answer-seeking  to  problem-solving. 

During  the  subsequent  winter-term  courses,  the  new 
teacher  finds  that  the  action  research  project  has  generated 
important  questions  to  focus  her  professional  learning: 

What  are  other  strategies  for  increasing  student  responsibility 
in  the  classroom? 

How  can  student  work  be  assessed  to  reflect  the  increased 
responsibility? 

How  do  these  new  practices  fit  into  my  personal  philosophy  v 
of  teaching? 
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OUTCOMES 

Action  research  provides  the  beginning  of  a professional 
development  journey  in  which  the  individual  teacher 
recognizes  the  directions  in  which  professional  knowledge 
should  develop. 

Professional  knowledge  includes  a set  of  resources  that 
answer  questions  grounded  in  the  personal  experience  of 
action  research. 

Time  spent  in  a Bachelor  of  Education  program  requiring 
action  research  becomes  more  meaningful  because  it  includes 
elements  of  self-directed  learning  for  the  new  professional. 

DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

Does  personal  experience  informed  by  a required  action 
research  project  inspire  all  new  teachers  to  take  greater 
control  of  their  professional  learning? 

How  can  a B.Ed.  program  best  support  and  sustain 
the  perspectives  that  action  research  provides  for  the 
development  of  professional  knowledge? 

From  conversations  with  teachers,  I have  come  to  understand 
how  action  research  is,  for  many,  a powerful  strategy  in  the 
process  of  bringing  meaning  to  the  standards.  For  example, 
when  practitioners  reflected  on  the  benefits  of  action  research, 
they  highlighted  the  positive  sense  of  control  over  their  own 
learning,  set  within  all  too  often  negative  education  contexts. 
They  spoke  of: 

• an  increased  sense  of  professionalism 

• ownership  and  empowerment 

• being  pushed  to  rethink  main  messages 

• teacher  knowledge  as  “lying  within  teachers  themselves” 

• collaboration  as  validating  their  personal  and  professional 
experiences 

• student  learning  as  “the  ultimate  beneficiary  of 
action  research” 

• using  research  data  “to  better  plan  and  make  decisions” 

• managing  the  change  process  and  “providing  a forum 
in  which  I can  take  risks.” 

Action  Research  and  Standards  of  Practice 

Reflecting  back  on  the  standard  themes  of  commitment  to  stu- 
dents and  student  learning,  professional  knowledge,  teaching  prac- 
tice, leadership,  and  community  and  ongoing  professional  learn- 
ing, we  can  see  how  the  same  themes  emerged  from  the  teachers’ 
conversation.  Through  my  “research  on  action  research,”  I was 
coming  to  understand  how  action  research  informed  the  creation 
of  the  standards  and  how  the  standards,  in  turn,  informed  action 
research.  Teacher  researchers  contributed  significantly  to  the  data 
used  for  the  writing  of  The  Standards  of  Practice  for  the  Teaching 
Profession. 


We  have  also  produced  an  exemplar  of  action  research  for  the 
professional  learning  framework  based  on  the  work  of  the  research 
groups.  Action  research,  they  believe,  will  be  the  first  example  of 
professional  learning  included  in  the  framework.  As  we  design  the 
framework,  we  must  come  to  grips  with  questions  of  recognizing, 
acknowledging,  and  valuing  action  research  within  an  institutional 
context.  And  so  we  are  beginning  to  think  about  the  next  step. 

If  action  research  is  a powerful  process  for  reflection  and 
learning  that  honours  teachers’  professionalism,  if  action  research 
can  be  a way  to  individualize  the  standards,  then  how  do  we 
encourage  its  growth  as  a professional  learning  strategy?  How 
can  it  be  defined?  What  criteria  should  be  used  for  its  recognition 
and  who  should  set  the  criteria?  We  are  asking  these  questions 
as  we  continue  our  conversations  with  the  field. 

Accreditation? 

An  important  criteria  for  a self-regulatory  body  is  the  ability 
of  the  profession  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  transmission 
of  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  values  to  its  members  through  ongo- 
ing professional  learning.  In  Ontario,  this  means  that  the  Ontario 
College  ofTeachers  has  now  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the 
accreditation  of  pre-service  education  programs  at  the  Faculties  of 
Education  in  Ontario  Universities.  It  also  means  that  the  College 
will  accredit  in-service  professional  learning.  In-service  learning 
includes  Additional  Qualifications  Courses  currently  offered 
through  the  faculties,  the  Principal’s  Qualifications  Program,  and 
the  Supervisory  Officers’  Qualifications  Program.  The  College 
may,  in  future,  also  accredit  other  forms  of  professional  learning 
such  as  conferences,  institutes,  and  workshops.  Another  challenge 
will  involve  identifying  ways  to  recognize  and  value  the  crucial 
ongoing  learning  that  takes  place  in  practice.  Action  research, 
mentoring,  and  computer  networking  with  colleagues  are  exam- 
ples of  this  type  of  ongoing  professional  learning.  How  will  prac- 
titioners be  recognized  and  acknowledged  for  their  work  in  these 
forms  of  personal  inquiry? 

Some  teachers  in  our  research  groups  expressed  concerns 
about  action  research  becoming  “institutionalized”  if  set  criteria 
were  established  for  future  accreditation  by  the  Ontario  College 
ofTeachers.  Would  action  research  lose  the  very  essence  that 
has  captured  the  imaginations  of  so  many  educators?  The 
following  comments  reflect  the  complexity  of  this  issue 
from  the  practitioner’s  perspective: 

“Do  you  really  want  to  do  that?  Recognize?  One  thing  I like  about 
this  [action  research]  is  the  intrinsic  part.  You  are  doing  it  for  yourself. 
You’re  motivating  yourself  You’re  not  expecting  someone  else  to  do  it. 

So  I think  there  is  a strength  in  it.  Action  research  is  all  about  improv- 
ing and  self  motivation.  ” 

“I  think  recognition  might  get  people  doing  things  just  to  jump 
through  more  hoops.  ” 

“If  we  put  too  many  restrictions  on  action  research  it  unll  lose  its  value!” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  many  teachers  wanted  formal 
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recognition  of  some  kind,  a credit  comparable  to  an  Additional 
Qualifications  course  or  a notation  on  their  teacher’s  record 
card: 

“Recognition  is  needed  for  AR.  I spent  the  same  number  of 
hours  as  I would  have  for  an  academic  course.  Formal 
accreditation  is  needed  for  our  work.  ” 

“Through  documentation  teachers  can  verify  the 
hours  they  have  spent  on  their  own  professional 
development.  ” 

“We  want  our  action  research  accredited  by 
the  College  as  an  important  part  of  our 
research.  ” 

Most  agreed  that  sharing  the  results  of 
action  research  was  a necessary  step  in  the 
recognition  process  whether  that  sharing 
occurred  in  a small  staff  presentation  or  at  an 
international  conference.  Publishing,  presenting, 
and  peer  and  parent  recognition  all  rated  highly  as 
alternative  ways  that  participation  in  action  research  could  be 
valued  by  the  educational  community: 

“I  think  its  nice  to  be  able  to  share. . .informally. . .with  others  in  my 
intermediate  division.” 

“Sharing  must  be  voluntary ..  .we  can’t  impose  our  methods  for  shar- 
ing. Most  important  of  all  is  that  the  people  doing  it,  value  it.” 

“Sharing  should  happen  on  a stage  that  is  comfortable  for  the  individual.  ” 

“By  sharing  the  research  teachers  could  come  to  the  forefront  of 
developing  educational  knowledge. . .who  knows  better  about  how 
classrooms  work  than  teachers?” 

Cole,  (1997)  argues  that  reflective  practice  has  garnered 
little  institutional  support  as  an  accepted  form  of  professional 
learning.  Trying  to  give  that  support,  the  College  is  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  encouraging  reflective  practice  while  struggling 
with  the  issues  of  institutional  recognition.  It  was  important  to 
me  to  assure  that  institutional  support  was  meaningful  and  based 
on  our  data.  I did  not  want  our  involvement  with  action 
research  to  be  perceived  as  yet  another  short-lived,  mandated 
fad.  To  further  our  understanding  of  the  recognition  of  ongoing 
professional  learning,  we  will  draw  on  continued  input  from  the 
field  and  the  research  of  practitioners  like  Delong  andWideman 
(1998). They  suggest  that  criteria  such  as  the  following  might 
guide  the  development  of  professional  standards  in  action 
research.  Teachers  will  be  able  to: 

• assess  the  effectiveness  of  their  own  practices  in  promoting 
student  learning 

• identify  questions  about  their  practice  to  guide  inquiry  into 
improving  their  own  teaching,  learning  assessment  and/ or  eval- 
uation 

• select,  adapt,  and  develop  strategies  to  improve  practice  (p.107). 

Going  on  to  include  ethical  considerations,  data  gathering 

strategies,  recording  and  sharing  results,  Delong  and  Wideman 
provide  a useful  framework  for  teachers  to  assume  responsibility 


Who  knows  better 
about  how  classrooms 


and  accountability  within  their  practice  through  action  research. 

These  kinds  of  field-based  findings  will  guide  our  ongoing 

inquiry  into  professional  learning,  standards  of  practice,  and  the 
everyday  contexts  of  teachers’  work  in  schools  and  institu- 
tions. One  practical  outcome  from  our  research  will 
be  the  creation  of  a database  of  action  researchers 
and  their  research  topics  to  be  published 
on  the  College  website.  This  resource  will 
foster  connections  among  interested  practi- 
tioners across  the  province  and  create  new 
ways  of  sharing  teacher  expertise. 

Hundreds  of  members  of  the  College 
and  the  public  are  currently  continuing  the 
dialogue,  assisting  staff  and  the  political 
committees  to  answer  the  question,  “What 
does  it  mean  to  be  a teacher?”  Amid  the  diver- 
sity of  conversation,  a consistent  theme  emerges: 
professional  learning  is  an  integral  part  of  teaching. 

Action  research  is  a meaningful  way  to  engage  in  that 

professional  learning.  Q 
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Some  Cautions 


About  Action  Research 


Angela  Hildyard 

University  of  Toronto 

In  a recent  article  in  Educational  Researcher,  David  Labaree 
notes  that  “knowledge  production  in  education  is  orga- 
nized in  a manner  that  is  structurally  egalitarian  and  sub- 
stantively divergent.”  While  this  creates  some  problems  for  edu- 
cational researchers,  one  key  advantage  is  that  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  together  in  a field  that  is  relatively  open. 
Action  research  — a collaborative  enterprise  that  focuses  on 
educational  practice  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  reform  and 
improvement  — is  one  of  the  key  ways  in  which  educational 
participants  can  capitalize  upon  this  openness  as  they  work 
together  to  gain  understanding  of  practical  issues. 

There  are  other  values  to  this  research  genre:  First,  action 
research  is  more  than  simply  gaining  an  understanding  of  a 
specific  educational  problem.  As  Lynne  Hannay  notes,  action 
research  gives  the  participants  Permission  to  be  a learner.  In 
reading  the  studies  reported  in  this  issue  of  Orbit,  one  is  struck 
by  the  extent  to  which  the  researchers  have  indeed  gained 
insights  into  the  teaching  and  learning  process.  Second,  because 
practitioners  undertake  the  research,  it  is  usually  reported  in  a 
way  that  is  transparent  and  widely  accessible.  Again,  a review  of 
the  articles  in  this  issue  shows  just  how  more  accessible  action 
research  can  be. 

But  there  are  also  potential  pitfalls.  With  respect  to  methodol- 
ogy, in  looking  at  practice  within  a particular  context  and  trying 
to  produce  change  or  improvement  within  that  context,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  take  a cavalier  approach  to  methodological 
rigor,  paying  less  attention  to  issues  of  validation  and  rules  of 
evidence  gathering.  (Of  course,  I am  not  leveling  this  charge 
against  any  of  the  research  reported  in  this  issue!).  Certainly 
critics  of  action  research,  indeed  of  educational  research  in  gen- 
eral, frequently  point  to  poor  methodology  and  findings  that 
cannot  be  generalized  to  education  settings  other  than  the  one 
in  which  the  research  was  conducted. 

However,  for  me,  one  of  the  most  important  potential  prob- 
lems resulting  from  a rapidly  growing  interest  in  action  research 
is  dealing  with  issues  relating  to  research  ethics.  In  particular, 
how  does  one  differentiate  between  research  that  is  a part  of  the 
ongoing  personal  evaluation  of  one’s  effectiveness  as  an  educa- 
tional practitioner,  from  research  that  involves  “a  systematic 


investigation  to  establish  facts,  principles  or  generalizable  knowl- 
edge”? This  past  summer,  the  three  councils  which  fund  univer- 
sity based  research  in  Canada  issued  new  guidelines  on  ethical 
conduct  for  research  involving  human  subjects.  Under  these 
new  guidelines,  research  activities  which  are  part  of  ongoing, 
personal  evaluation  do  not  require  review  by  an  Ethics 
Research  Board.  Research  activities  which  involve  systematic 
investigation,  however,  do  require  such  review.  Further,  the 
guidelines  state  that  “teachers  should  not  recruit  prospective 
subjects  from  their  classes  without  Research  Ethics  Board 
approval.” 

Of  particular  concern  to  most  research  ethics  review  boards  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  potential  participants  in  any  study  have 
been  provided  with  “full  and  frank  disclosure  of  all  informa- 
tion” so  as  to  ensure  that  each  individual  is  able  to  give  “free 
and  informed  consent.”  Participants  must  not  be  coerced  into 
participation  and  must  be  satisfied  that  they  can  refuse  to  partic- 
ipate — or  cease  to  participate  — without  any  penalty.  How 
does  one  provide  such  assurances  when  one  is  undertaking 
research  on  one’s  own  students  in  one’s  own  classroom?  Should 
parents  be  informed  that  a research  study  is  underway?  Should 
students  be  asked  to  give  individual  informed  consent?  Is  a stu- 
dent, or  his/her  parent,  likely  to  fear  that  reluctance  to  partici- 
pate in  an  action  research  study  might  have  a negative  impact 
on  the  evaluation  of  that  student’s  work? 

Norms  for  the  ethics  of  research  involving  human  subjects  are 
developed  and  refined  within  an  ever-evolving  societal  context. 
These  norms  should,  I suggest,  be  as  applicable  to  teacher- 
researchers  as  to  educational  researchers  based  in  universities  or 
other  organizations.  As  such,  it  behooves  us  all  to  ensure  that 
common  standards  and  expectations  regarding  the  ethical 
conduct  of  research  are  maintained.  El 
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Accountability  and  Improvement  in  Schools 

Performance  and  accountability  are  watchwords  in  virtually 
every  public  institution.  But  accountability  on  its  own  is  a weak 
and  powerless  concept.  It's  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  YOU  will 
find  this  Orbit  issue  helpful  if  you  want  to  use  performance  data 
to  improve  student  results  and  to  raise  the  profile  of  YOUR  school. 
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Benefit  from  the  insights  of  principals,  parents,  students,  and 
administrators  who  are  in  the  midst  of  implementing  this 
significant  new  policy.  The  issue  includes  highlights  from  the 
experiences  of  four  Ontario  schools  PLUS  practical  strategies 
that  you  can  start  using  today,  such  as:  building  community 
involvement;  extending  outreach  to  diverse  community  groups; 
and  designing  training  for  school  council  members. 

Secondary  School  Change 

Learn  about  grass-roots  initiatives  you  can  use  to  raise  stan- 
dards and  introduce  greater  accountability,  reduce  drop-out 
rates,  and  bridge  the  gap  between  school  and  work.  Transform 
the  climate  of  YOUR  school  to  one  that  is  more  collaborative, 
open,  and  responsive  to  students,  staff,  and  community.  Ten 
school  stories  included  PLUS  interviews,  research,  and  analysis. 
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Phonics  in  the  Literacy  Program 

Not  only  does  this  Orbit  issue  report  on  research  which  ends 
the  reading  wars,  but  it  also  contains  instructional  strategies, 
warning  signals  for  children  who  are  failing  to  flourish  in  their 
early  years,  and  recommendations  for  remedial  strategies, 
books,  and  materials.  A MUST-READ  for  every  elementary 
school  principal  AND  primary  level  teacher. 

From  Reform  to  Renewal:  Beyond  Bill  160 

This  Orbit  issue  takes  a stand  in  the  educational  debate  in  Ontario 
on  the  cost  and  quality  of  the  public  school  system.  Armed  with 
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